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sade, but we have no respect for their methods. When 
the Boston Public Library was finished, these people 
were horrified to find certain nude figures of boys exhibited 
on the facade of the building. For a time their excite- 
ment was intense, but familiarity in this case did not 
breed contempt. Everybody became accustomed to the 
figures and forgot them. Now we know from long ex- 
perience with children that, when they are allowed to 
see all that is finest and best in ancient and modern art 
connected with the exhibition of the human figure, they 
are not injured, and they become as insensible to evil 
suggestion as they are in the case of numerous other 
things which are presented to them in daily life. The 
exhibition of the Venus de Milo never injured any one 
because those who are capable of being shocked by it 
have been already spoiled by harboring the evil sug- 
gestions of their own minds. 


Fd 


Tue free work done by physicians and surgeons is a 
feature of their profession not half realized. Whoever 
knew the irregular practitioners, the quacks and charla- 
tans, who offer so much for so little, really to give any 
valuable service to any one? If the facts were known, it 
would be found that men of the medical profession are 
more generous benefactors, give more without return, 
than men of any other calling. This service ought to 
be investigated and published. Why does not some one 
obtain from physicians and surgeons statements of the 
amount of free service they perform yearly, reckoned 
according to their usual charges? The result would 
reflect merited honor, neutralize unfair criticism, and 
make a pattern that would inspire wider imitation. 


Je 


THE visit of Dr. Stanton Coit, the ethical lecturer of 
London, has created quite a stir, especially among min- 
isters. No one after hearing him could be content to 
go home and drone through the conventional sermon. 
Perhaps Dr. Coit’s best contribution has been a sense of 
breezy, vigorous life. There must be something vast in 
religion, his hearers have felt, to inspire this cultivated 
gentleman with so great an enthusiasm. His rebuke of 
the churches that are open for only one service in the 
week touched a sore spot with many Unitarians. Indeed, 
he pleaded for many more meetings, for a Sunday evening 
meeting always, and for week-day meetings besides, and 
he told of his own success in procuring them. He even 
took people’s breath away by proposing matins! Re- 
ligion, he affirmed, is the most important thing in the 
world. It is more necessary to people than the supply 
of their merely physical wants, if you give them nothing 
more. So said this friend of the people, an avowed 
socialist. This eager confidence in the necessity of re- 
ligion was refreshing. 


WHEN one goes farther and asks what Dr. Coit’s mes- 
sage is, and whether it is a new gospel, it is not easy to 
report him. Perhaps he seemed vague and mystical. 
One of his books treats of national idealism. He seems 
to conceive of the nation not only as made up of so many 
separateS individuals, but as a sort of person by itself, 
as if we could commune with it and perhaps worship it 
as men once worshipped Baal or Jehovah, only in a more 
refined sense. Each nation would thus have its separate 
religion. ‘The practical side of such a religion would be 
that every man would be seeking to bring about the 
realization of his national ideal. His prayer would take 
the form of pure politics, righteous laws, and happy homes. 
His praise would take the form of a glorified vision of the 
perfected nation. Does not all this, however, require an 
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even more fervid imagination than we use who worship 
the ‘Eternal Goodness’? Does not the latter also rest 
back upon a more rational philosophy? And as for prac- 
tical results, what higher or more efficient effort can any 
one put forth than the man who conceives of himself as 
the child of am infinite Good Will? 


Sa 


A GREAT deal of nonsense struts as novel sense in the 
frequent charge that preachers are cowards and time- 
servers who do not take into their pulpits any subject 
and any contention that they or others think it their 
duty to lay before their congregations. To rush into 
indiscretion and offensiveness for fear that some one will 
think them silent out of fear is to show another kind of 
cowardice. A good rule to adopt in this matter is the 
rule that obtains without questien in other circles, the 
rule that does not consider fear at all, but only courtesy, | 
a sense of fitness, sagacious measure of what is to be ac- 
complished, and a decent regard for the tacit pledge 
under which one has the privilege of addressing a Sunday 
audience at all. A political candidate invited to address 
some non-political audience does not take umbrage nor 
think his liberty of prophesying abridged if he is requested 
to exclude from his speech any reference to political sub- 
jects. He recognizes that on an occasion when men of 
many political faiths are present for the consideration of 
subjects having nothing to do with politics, it would be 
in vicious taste and a violation of all proprieties for him 
to seize the opportunity of making capital for his party. 
A very independent and courageous man would be very 
careful not to abuse freedom, or think his courage needed 
such vindicating. ‘The more preachers have the courage 
to refuse the seductions of every other topic but their own 
and to hold a waning interest up to the high level of sub- 
jects left to the pulpit alone, the more attention and re- 
spect their message will gain. 


ad 


EVERY new generation is determined to consult ex- 
perience at first hand for its most important lessons. 
What it learns for itself is rightly deemed of more value 
than precepts. But it is more than possible that too much 
may be spent for this instruction, and that with it may 
profitably be combined the lessons of other people’s 
experience. A man need not throw away his money in 
learning what kinds of investments are the most reliable 
and what kinds are sure to be unsafe. A great many men 
have bought this knowledge at great cost, and have 
made it available to others without cost. Open-minded 
youth does not need to drag the mind through the filth of 
the fiction that has no reserves in order to learn what it 
wishes never to have thought of. The signs of mire are 
plain, and there is no conceivable benefit in wading 
through it for one’s self. No man wishes to have his train 
wrecked in order to learn what experience teaches about 
railroad accidents. History provides experience for the 
help of the race so that its experience may be advancing 
and not wasted in learning over again what has already 
been acquired. Education is simply the systematizing 
of experience so that time may be saved and progress made. 
If everybody insisted on learning solely by his own ex- 
perience, libraries and universities would crumble. ‘‘Ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” Yes, but whose experi- 
ence? ‘The sophomoric wisdom says, “My own, of 
course.’ A little riper experience says, “My own, after 
I have got all I can out of the experience of others.” 
And before we dismiss the teaching of precepts we had 
better examine them carefully to see if there is in them 
the concentrated product of experience which it will 
save us much to apply. 
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Charles Gordon Ames. 


Dr. Ames was born in Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 3, 1828. 
Being left an orphan, he was adopted in early infancy 
by Thomas Ames of Canterbury, N.H., where he worked 
on a farm, and went to a district school until he was 
fourteen years old. At that time he entered the printing- 
office of the Morning Star, the organ of the Free Baptists 
in Dover, N.H. Here he found in the life of an appren- 
tice and printer many things to stimulate his intellectual 
growth and to bring out the abilities and qualities which 
were afterward manifest 
in his career as a preacher. 
He began to preach in his 
eighteenth year, and was 
duly licensed. After three 
years of study, teaching 
school, and manual labor, 
he was ordained to the 
ministry in November, 
1849. In 1850 he married 
Sarah Jane Daniels of 
Dover, N.H. She died in 
Bloomington, Ill., in 1861, 
leaving one son, Charles 
W. Ames, now of St. Paul, 
Minn. In 1851 Mr. Ames 
accepted an appointment 
at St. Anthony, Minn., as 
a Free Baptist missionary. 
In 1856 he withdrew from 
the Free-will Baptists, was 
elected Registrar of Deeds, 
and edited the Republican, 
the first paper of the kind 
issued in Minnesota. He 
also preached as an inde- 
pendent to large outdoor 
congregations at St. An- 
thony’s Falls. In 1858 he 
went to Boston, fell in 
with the Unitarians, and 
found his place with them. 
His first charge as a Uni- 
tarian was with the society 
in Bloomington, Ill., which 
he organized in 1859. He- 
remained there three years 
then preached for brief 
periods at Cincinnati and 
Albany. In Cincinnati he 
married, in 1862, Fanny 
Baker, who survives with her two children, Mrs. Alice 
V. Winter of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Edith T. Crosby of 
Boston. In 1865 the American Unitarian Association sent 
him to California, where he gathered several congrega- 
tions, and made his mark as a lecturer and educator, be- 
coming well known both in the East and the West. He 
was pastor of the Unitarian church at Germantown, Pa., 
five years from 1872. He was then for three years editor 
of the Christian Register. In 1880 he formed the Spring 
Garden Unitarian Society in Philadelphia as the result 
of Sunday evening lectures which he had been delivering 
forsome time. He continued in this place for eight years, 
and then accepted a call to succeed Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke as minister of the Church of the Disciples in Bos- 
ton. In 1896 Bates College, Waterville, Me., conferred 
upon him the degree of D.D. 

Such is the record. A similar one could have been 
written of hundreds of our ministers during the last fifty 
years. But such a record tells nothing of the real life 
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which went on in the midst of these things, seen and 
temporal. All normal men and women have similar 
features, limbs, and activities, physical and mental; but 
now and then there shines out of the natural and com- 
monplace organs and activities a soul that is not ordinary 
and commonplace. Some one appears who, like the 
subject of this notice, carries along with him an atmos- 
phere of his own that is marked, and suggests the idea 
that a new and original force has appeared. 

For the success that attended his labors and the high 
esteem in which he was held by his brethren in the 
ministry, the churches, 
and the many friends who 
knew him simply as a fel- 
low-citizen and the advo- 
cate of every cause that 
appealed to his reason and 
conscience he was not in- 
debted to the schools, to 
patronage of any kind, or 
to peculiar gifts as an or- 
ganizer, leader, or orator. 
And yet every good cause 
wanted him, and his pres- 
ence, his speech, and his 
influence were desired both 
within and without the 
circle of the churches that 
he so loyally served. An 
Englishman, hearing him 
speak at one of our min- 
isters’ meetings, turned to 
the present writer, and 
said, ‘‘I think I am getting 
the best you have to 
offer.” 

He was a reformer in 
whom there was no drop 
of bitterness. Some un- 
popular causes, like anti- 
imperialism, woman’s suf- 
frage, and the prohibition 
of alcohol, were very dear 
to him, and he never re- 
fused to give aid and com- 
fort to their advocates 
up to and even beyond 
the limit of his physical 
ability; but he always de- 
clared that in any case he 
hated the sin, and not the 
sinner. He could put forth 
all his strength against the arguments of an opponent, and 
then walk away with him in friendship all the closer for 
the encounter. Because of his sanity and restrained zeal 
he was not primarily known as a reformer of any partic- 
ular class, but rather as a good citizen who for the most 
part worked with his fellow-men in all the accepted 
methods of religious effort and patriotic endeavor. He 
was an abolitionist without bitterness and a religious 
radical without scorn or flippancy. 

One of his nearest friends has described him as having 
a “genius for friendship.” He took an active and even 
romantic interest in human beings that was in large part 
the secret of his success and something that shaped all 
his work as a religious teacher and the exponent of lib- 
erty and righteousness in Church and State. He took 
up, and worthily carried on, the work done by his emi- 
nent predecessor, James Freeman Clarke, the founder of 
the Church of the Disciples. With an over-active brain 
and a scanty supply of physical strength, Dr. Ames has 
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done his work bravely, faithfully, and successfully. The 
church that he served for twenty years will talk of his 
virtues, and repeat his praises for many days to come. 
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The transition from the snow blockades and the zero 
weather of Colorado to the balmy airs and the primroses 
of Southern Texas would have been more enchanting 
had not the trains along the way been greatly delayed. 
But they arrived at last, and possibly the cotton fields 
looked warmer and the colored people looked happier 
for not being seen too suddenly from the observation car 
at the rear of the train. 

My first duty was to ‘‘inspect’”’ Austin. The inspec- 
tion occupied a single day, in which I learned of various 
feeble attempts to sustain a Unitarian church in the 
capital and university city of Texas. The minister, whose 
memorial of love and gratitude still lingers in the hearts 
of a few old-timers, long since went to his reward, leaving 
behind him wholesome traditions of Unitarianism. Austin 
should be one of several points in this great empire of 
the -South-west, where our liberal faith should become 
rooted deeply and permanently. 

I could not reach San Antonio in time to hear Rev. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn, Mass., expound our gospel 
on the morning of the 17th; but I had just time, after the 
arrival of my train at 7.30 P.M., to “sneak” (as Parker 
expressed it) into the Odd Fellows Hall and listen to his 
lecture on Count Leo Tolstoy— and a finely discriminating 
and scholarly lecture it was. 

There were upwards of half a hundred present. At 
the morning service over seventy had attended, and during 
the seven Sundays of Mr. Parker’s visitation the average 
attendance had been seventy. It was good to see my old 
friend and hear his rich voice as he portrayed the life 
and message of the great Russian from the Unitarian 
point of view. It was all the more keenly interesting to 
sit there among this congregation of incipient Unitarians, 
unobserved by the speaker, trying to imagine that I 
was a resident of San Antonio, curious to learn what this 
“new doctrine’? was. I do not think my imagination 
played me false, either. As a resident of San Antonio, 
interested in the welfare of this growing city, my fancy 
meandered along in some such fashion as this: “There, 
now, that is the sort of thing that satisfies. Why can’t 
we have just such a sober-minded preacher in this city 
as that Beecheresque personality? He is using no super- 
fluous verbiage, he is careful and exact about his state- 
ments; he does not talk to the galleries; he seems to 
mingle a great deal of common sense with his interpre- 
tations of religion. He keeps saying things that would 
sound courageous in any other pulpit, but they come from 
him just as if he took it for granted that the truth could 
rest upon its own authority. He seems to think that 
religion needs no defence, that God is a reality and not a 
figure of speech, and that ordinary human beings may 
actually luxuriate in a confidential, soul-enriching com- 
munion with a pervading Spirit. Why, if I could have 
that kind of a minister here in San Antonio, I would want 
to go to church for something else than the music and to 
drum up trade. I hope he will discover a lot of like- 


ce 


minded people, and, if he does, I will be a Unitarian and 


join the church there, whether my wife agrees with me 
or not.” And I found myself fumbling in my pocket 
for a large coin to put in the contribution box. 
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But, when Parker was giving out the Sait hymn, I hap- 
pened to have bobbed into the range of his vision, and 
his Beecheresque face relaxed into a Beecheresque smile. 
My imagination was recalled from its wanderings, and 
I had to spoil the spell by injecting ‘“‘greetings from the 
American Unitarian Association.’’ After the service 
we had an informal reception and a general round of 
mutual felicitations. 

Then followed a week of conferences with individuals 
and groups of individuals, of sight-seeing and explora- 
tion. One of the first functions was a luncheon at the 
Café Mexicana, to show me that one of the most important 
requisites of any minister who might come to San Antonio 
for permanent residence would be an asbestos stomach. 
We were served with “Chile con Carne,” ‘‘Chiles 
Rellenos,” ‘‘Huevos con Chile,’ “Tamales,” ‘ Enchi- 
ladas,’’ “Frijoles,” and other things that made Parker 
cough and wipe the tears from his eyes. 

An auto took us to a high place where we could view 
the city and the wonderful surrounding country, to Gov- 
ernment Hill, where the United States Cavalry were 
drilling, and to various parks and districts where the city 
is expanding in terms of quick-rich villas and beautiful 
little adobe bungalows. 

It was, however, on Thursday that I got at the very 
heart of our Unitarian movement in San Antonio. I 
mean, of course, the Women’s Alliance. I talked to the 
Alliance and the Alliance talked to me, and then we 
talked to each other at one and the same time. I found 
that Mrs. Parker had been an industrious and enthusiastic 
propagandist and given the members of the Alliance 
the benefit of her successful experience as an Alliance 
worker in New England. The air was surcharged with 
the spirit of joy and expectancy, and every one wanted 
to know who, since they could not persuade ‘‘ Dr.” and 
Mrs. Parker to stay with them forever, was to be the 
permanent apostle of San Antonio. That question, alas! 
could not be definitely answered, but every one was en- 
couraged to entertain hopes. 

A “Norther” came on Thursday,—a keen, life-giving, 

and chilling wind from the snows of the Central West, 
and everybody looked happy. Unitarian functions mul- 
tiplied as the week wore on. ‘There were calls and inter- 
views and conferences, both small and great, every day, 
until Sunday came with its two services and the grand 
finale in the evening, when everybody expressed an opinion 
about the prospects and possibilities of the future. 
e I concluded that Unitarianism had been sufficiently 
“demonstrated,” by a sufficient number of ‘‘demonstra- 
tors” in this beautiful semi-Southern city, and that the 
time had arrived when further progress could not be made 
until an efficient minister was permanently settled. _ 

The development of a self-supporting church in San 
Antonio will be fraught with peculiar difficulties, but the 
opportunity is an interesting and fascinating one, The 
minister who goes there with large sympathies, and habits 
of industry, with optimism and the knack of meeting the 
requirements of other people rather than to ride some 
hobby or exhibit some idiosyncrasy of his own, is bound 
to succeed. He will not only build up a strong organiza- 
tion, but he will, when that has been accomplished, exert 
through that organization an influence for truth and 


righteousness which will be known and felt thresh 


the South-west. 

On Sunday night at 10.30 my train pulled out of the 
Southern Pacific station. It was nearly midnight on 
Monday before we crossed the ferry into New Orleans, 
and, when I reached the Unitarian church on Tuesday 
morning, the Southern Conference was in session, with 
delegates from all but two of the churches in the;Southern 
field. As Dr. Rowlett, the secretary, was commissioned 
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_ to send a full account of the Conference to the Christian 
Register, it is unnecessary for me to lengthen these notes 
with an extended report. I heard the expression re- 

* peatedly, “This has been the best conference ever held 

% in the South.” The spirit was fine, the addresses of a 

high order, the discussions sympathetic and profitable, 
and the reports from the field were encouraging. Our 
churches in the South are well manned, and new ventures 
are being considered with greater local interest than ever 
before. 

During the conference the installation of Rev. George 
Kent over the New Orleans church took place, but, as 

\ special reference will be made to that event in other 

. -columns, I will not make further reference to it here. 

The Mississippi river had overflowed its banks and 
spread far across swamps and cotton fields as Dr. Rowlett 
and I made the trip from New Orleans to Memphis on 
March 29. 

i Here I found the newly revived society courageous and 

_ hopeful, eagerly anticipating the acquirement of a per- 
manent church home. ‘Two days were spent in an ex- 

“a amination of the Memphis field. ‘The city is growing very 

rapidly and has already distinguished itself as a splendid 

illustration of the New South. 

Since boyhood I have harbored the superstition that 
what one is doing when he first hears the frogs peep in 
the spring he will be doing through the year. This spring 
I heard them for the first time as, on my way to Boston, 
the train approached the Cumberland Mountains while I 
was in the berth of a Pullman sleeper, making heroic 
efforts to “‘relax’’ and go to sleep. The soul-satisfying 
relaxation did not come, however, until I reached my home 
in Cambridge, to find that during my five weeks of absence 
no terror had entered its portals and all was well. 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE inevitable dangers of ocean travel, despite the 

modern inventions that have reduced the hazard of the 

| sea to a minimum, were freshly illustrated at the be- 

inning of the week by the loss of the White Star liner 

| itanic, which struck an iceberg in the transatlantic 

‘ track off Newfoundland on Sunday night and went down 

four hours after the impact, with a loss of life which 

promised to exceed the total in the worst previous dis- 

aster known to maritime records. ‘The Titanic, a ves- 

sel of 46,000 tons, equipped with all the known appli- 

ances to insure the safety of her passengers, and desig- 

nated by her owners as ‘“‘unsinkable,’’ apparently fared 

; not much better in the unforeseen situation than did the 

gogne or the Portland in the days when the science 

of construction had not made such notable progress. 

Yet, thanks to the Marconi wireless with which the 

y ‘Titanic was equipped, help was summoned from passers-by 

‘on the ocean paths, and many of the passengers of the 
pest ship yet built were saved from destruction. 


Pd 
OnE of the most astonishing incidents in the pending 


spectacular campaign for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency developed in Pennsylvania last Satur- 


day, when Theodore Roosevelt carried the party pri- 
maries with a wholly unexpected thoroughness, winning 
95 of the ‘State’ s 76 delegates to the national conven- 


ation with Senator Penrose at its head. It had 
| that the former President would prove a 
| contestant at the primaries, but the overturn 
so complete that Republicans of conservative ten- 
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dencies throughout the country were profoundly im- 
pressed by the outcome. The defeat of the State or- 
ganization, which is assured by the election of enough 
delegates to the State convention to give the control of 
that body to Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters, was an event 
unprecedented in the present generation. A feature of 
the contest was the support which Mr. Roosevelt obtained 
from the workers in the anthracite mining fields of the 
State. 
ad 


SoME phases of the events that preceded the war with 
Spain were recalled at the beginning of the week by the 
tone of a note forwarded to the Mexican government and 
to Gen. Orozco, the rebel leader, by the State Depart- 
ment. Through Ambassador Wilson both sides in the 
internecine conflict are informed that Mexico and the 
Mexican people will be held to full responsibility for any 
indignity or violence that may be offered to the persons 
or property of American citizens. While no intimation 
of a possible intervention is offered in the note, the 
neighbors on the southern frontier are informed that 
“any maltreatment of any American citizen will be 
deeply resented by the American government and people 
and must be fully answered for by the Mexican people, 
thus tending to difficulties and obligations which it is to 
the interest of all true Mexican patriots, as it is the 
desire of the United States, to avoid.” The presenta- 
tion of the note was the outcome of recent complaints 
by Americans in Mexico of violations of the law of nations 
in the treatment accorded to combatants of American 
citizenship. 

ad 


A NOTABLE event, which recalled the most conspicuous 
political failure in the career of William Ewart Glad- 
stone, took place in the House of Commons last Thurs- 
day, when Mr. Asquith, the prime minister, presented 
the bill providing for home rule for Ireland. The meas- 
ure, which has the approval of the Nationalists and the 
other Parliamentary allies of the government, grants to 
Ireland real autonomy to be administered by a separate 
Parliament, consisting of the king, a Senate, and a House 
of Commons. This arrangement, however, will not 
deprive the island of its representation in the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In deference to the susceptibili- 
ties of the Protestant section of Ireland, nearly one-third 
of the membership of the projected Irish House of Com- 
mons is apportioned to Ulster. The unionists profess 
to believe that the Asquith “Government of Ireland 
bill’’ will be defeated, although it does not appear upon 
what grounds they base their predictions for the con- 
tinuance of the present conditions, which the majority 
of the Irish people have been combating for centuries. 


& 


LATIN-AMERICAN republics learned much about the 
attitude of the United States toward them from Philander 
C. Knox, Secretary of State, who at the end of last week 
concluded his tour of the Central American countries 
with a visit to Havana, and sailed for home. Mr. Knox’s 
trip, which furnished the occasion for a round of official 
festivities along his route of travel, was designed to pro- 
mote a sympathetic relation between the small republics 
and the great one of the North; to contribute to a better 
understanding between the Latin-American peoples them- 
selves; to convince them that the United States has their 
true interests at heart, and that the Monroe doctrine is 
the expression of a benevolent interest in their welfare. 
How far the Secretary of State has succeeded in his mission 
it is impossible to say. Certainly throughout his public 
appearances he has been received with a cordiality which 
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seems to argue that the Latin-Americans, whether they 
mistrust the United States or not, are at least polite in 
their dealings with its representatives. 


as 


A NOTE of pessimism concerning the future of the 
Chinese republic is to be heard in Legation Quarter at 
Pekin, unless the views of that important section of the 
Chinese capital have been grossly misrepresented in cur- 
rent press despatches. The gist of the diplomatic opinion 
of the situation appears to be that the leaders of the va- 
rious groups in the republican administration are showing 
little capacity for stable government; that the old dis- 
cord between the south, as represented by the national 
assembly at Nankin, and the north, as personified in the 
president at Pekin, has not been abated by the formal 
establishment of the republic in the chief city of the mon- 
archy; that in fact each faction is devoting so much 
attention to guarding against acts of treachery by the 
other that it has little attention to devote to the construc- 
tive work of the state. Nevertheless, the financial prob- 
lems of the new government are being gradually solved 
by foreign loans, and something like complete order has 
been restored throughout the former Manchu empire. 


Brevities. 


Would it be fair to say that people pray for themselves 
in church and prey upon each other out of it? If not, 
what does competition and the survival of the fittest 


mean? 


A motion picture equipment is proposed as a necessary 
addition to the “spiritual armament” of the churches, 
to be used not only as entertainment, but for the instruc- 
tion in Sunday-schools, social education, and allied pur- 


poses. 


The poem in another column may be taken as a direct 
message from Dr. Ames since it appears in this number 
of the Christian Register in accordance with a promise 
given him by the writer of this Brevity more than three 


years ago. 


In this country we have no idea yet what intensive 
farming really means. If the same methods prevailed 
here that are in common use in the cultivated districts of 
Japan, a single State of the size of Iowa could support 
more people than now live in the entire country. 


Bishop Codman of the Episcopal Church in Maine 
lately spoke of the difficulty of procuring candidates for 
holy orders from families whose pride it once was to have 
a son in the ministry. Bishop Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts, in a public address, once made the same complaint. 


“There is a distinction,” says the London Inquirer, 
“which goes down to the very roots of life, between the 
sufferings and matyrdoms which are inflicted by others 
and those which we incur as the price of our own violence. 
It is only when we suffer for acts which are in themselves 
beautiful and good that our suffering is the price of free- 
dom and peace.” 


A prominent financier of New York, speaking of the 
difficulty of finding men for high positions in business, 
said, ‘‘Yes, good men are scarce, and, thanks to the re- 
form wave, bad men have to make themselves so.” “This 
is equally true of the ministry to-day. It may be hard 
to find men of high character, but there was probably 
never a time when men who are not in earnest had so 
little chance.”’ 
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Good Bye! 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


O’er the never-beating breast, 

See, they fold my hands to rest! 

Say what work those hands have done, 
Left what mark beneath the sun. 


O’er the stiff and moveless feet, 
See, they spread the winding sheet! 
.Who shall tell, when all is o’er, 
In what paths they walked before? 


O’er the white and silent lips, 

From the spade the earth-mold slips! 
Sexton, bury every word 

From those lips that e’er was heard,— 


Saving only words of faith,— 
They already conquer death; 
Saving only words of love,— 
They forever live above. 


To the long, undreaming night, 
Leave the eyes that have no sight; 
Let them close in calmest sleep, 
Eyes that never more shall weep. 


Now in fair succession rise 

Sights that call for deeper eyes; 
Those were muddy, these are clear; 
Things invisible appear. 


Those dead hands, feet, lips, and eyes, 
Searcely can I recognize; 
That dull, lumpish effigy, 
Did they ever call it me? 


Body, mixed of moistened clay, 
Thou hast had thy little day; 

Good and faithful servant, thou 
Art discharged with honor now. 


Yet, I never gave thee rein 

But thou brought’st us both to pain. 
Hardly was it fault of thine; 

Mine the loss, the lesson mine. 


Close companions many days, 
Now we go our separate ways: 
Thou shalt crumble to thy kind, 
I rejoin the Eternal Mind. 


San FRANcisco, 1865. 


Over into Easedale. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Once,—not upon a time but in reality,—Grasmere cot- 
tage wives peered from door and window to gaze after a 
flitting figure. It was Dorothy Wordsworth going to 
“look into Easedale.”’ 

Let it be a golden morning tide when the whole world 
was laughing. Where could the sunshine fall more 
blithely than in the little valley? At such times the 
poet’s sister might stop to pat a round cheek, to have a 
dish of gossip with a housewife, or to inquire for an old 
grandsire’s rheumatism. 

Babbie Satterthwaite has been saving a root of sweet 
pink for her, or Grandma Baldry is eager to bestow a 
special recipe for currant spice. 

Again in the long, dreamy afternoon the poet accom- 
panies his sister, and the two are oblivious to the outside 
world. ‘Then it is that bairns are drawn from the path, 
and riotous babies stilled: “Hush, ye li’le scrat! Don’t 
ye see he’s makkin his grand poetry?” 

Dorothy may stray hither alone in the pensive twilight 
to see the stars blossom out over Helm Crag. She tells 
us in her “Journals” of going sometimes to “look into 
Easedale”’ to relieve her oppressed heart by a burst of 
impetuous weeping. 
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With all her duteous affection and complete femininity, 
there is a dash of wildness, a strong love of the romantic 
in that nature. She owns to frequent visits to the “ Black 
Quarter” at the times of spring floods to see how glori- 
ously the streams rush along, and to hear the wild chant 
of their exultant voices. We see her there on the bridge, 
garments and dark locks fluttering, the foamy rush of 
waters below, the wild rack of inky clouds above, moving, 
always moving, over a wind-swept sky. 

It was to Easedale that William and Dorothy’s foot- 
steps were instinctively led very soon after their arrival 
in the Lakes. The poet says, in one of his letters, that 
nowhere else in the neighborhood is there a scene which 
presents such a combination of mountain grandeur and 
valley wildness. Over on the slope at Lancrig was the 
greater part of the “ Excursion”’ written. 

To the simple farm-house came one of the most notable 
women of her day, drawn even less by love of nature 
than her delight in the society of the Wordsworths. ‘The 
little dwelling grew and took to itself beauty until it 
gradually became the more stately mansion of the present. 

Many of us recall the noble old yeoman family of 
Wilson which gave St. Oswald’s its verger from Words- 
worth’s time to ours. It was from this family that the 
poet received. the most faithful kindness, especially in 
those earlier years of struggle. It is from a present 
member, known then as ‘Little Sarah,”’ that we hear 
what Easedale was like, for she was a frequent visitor as 
the godchild of the mistress of Lancrig. 

“When Istayed at Lancrig as a child, it seemeda gloomy 
place to me, there were so many black firs in the valley. 
No wonder Dorothy spoke of it as the ‘Black Quarter,’— 
of course Dorothy meant Easedale. But it seemed a re- 
gion of happenings. I thought all the fairies had their 
homes there. Now that the firs have been cut out, it is 
a brighter place.” 

Easedale is still a source of “‘happenings.’’ ‘The dales- 
men tell us all the storms come from that quarter, and 
one may well believe it. Grasmere vale is flooded with 
sunshine which just as readily brims its companion valley. 
The old philosopher in stone sits on his crag, diligently 
poring his book of ancient mysteries, and the world exults 
in a fine day. At a moment’s notice faint, violet mists 
curl up over Easedale mountains. They deepen into 
solemn purple, brimming the valley’s cup. Grasmere 
vale is still untroubled, but the hay-makers glance over 
south-west and renew their energies. In a breath the 
dark veil has swept through the entrance, and is rushing 
up the mountain sides. In a twinkling we are all chasing 
for convenient hedge shelters or open cottage doors. 
There is a conflict between sun and cloud in Easedale. 
Bright-haired Baldyr and the gloomy emissaries of Loki 
are contending. It is a fascinating sight, this war of 
light and darkness. No wonder the saying is, ‘‘’There’s 
great doings up in Easedale.”’ 

If you lodge in Grasmere, you’re sure to see Easedale 
at least once a day. First, as you start out, you look 
up at the sheer wall of Fairfield, presenting its majestic 
front between Nab Scar and Stone Arthur, and think for 
the millionth time how wonderful it is; and you can’t 
help saying, ““As the mountains are round about Gras- 
mere, so is the Lord round about his people.””’ We know 
we are his, and he surely is in Grasmere. 

Our walk leads between moss-grown walls where giant 
beeches rustle and whisper, pale, golden-green lights sift- 
ing through their silky texture to the turf below. The 

“great tree-studded mound of Butterlyp How is to our 
right, and there’s a coaxing lisp of water at its base. 

_ Never elsewhere in all the world sings water so win- 
somely as about Butterlyp How, but that’s another 
pres : 
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We pass a cluster of cottages at the gate of the How, 
each with its pocket-handkerchief lawn like a lucent 
emerald, its window boxes brave in scarlet and white 
geraniums, in pale yellow violas, and deep blue larkspur. 
We stop a moment to see how the ivies have progressed 
over the gray-green stone of house walls, and to enjoy 
the good smell of newly-cut wood, floating down from the 
carpenter’s shop. 

They are making hay in the fields beyond, and the 
combined odors always salute one pleasantly at this 
point. We are aware of both even as we write on this 
side of the Atlantic, so faithfully does memory serve. 

Goody Bridge is a fine new structure now. Once it was 
a single, picturesque arch of the ancient packhorse type. 
We see the long line of burden-bearers in fancy’s eye. 
Those were the days of leisurely journeying when romance 
sat at the saddlebow. 

There was a child in school once who used to muse 
over these lines in her Third Reader:— 

“‘How merrily these waters steer 
Adown the vale to-day.” 
And, when she came to,— 
‘“My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is deeply stirred, 
For those same sounds are in my ears 
That in my youth I heard,”— 


a strange pain, half sweet, if half sad, awoke in her little 
heart. So the music sang to her adown the years. ‘Time 
came when she stood in the same place where the old man 
had interpreted to Wordsworth the message of the stream, 
and heard the same voice. How like a part of her own 
life fibre it seemed! 

We go on past the house of the latticed casements, 
where that ‘‘Chum o’ Hartley’s”’ lingered in the morn- 
ingtide to hear the throstles sing. We wander through 
more greenery until a sudden bend of the road brings us 
into Near Easedale. The valley is brightly green, the 
stream marking its path by a fretting line of foam. Leap- 
ing from the mountainside it comes in a series of cata- 
racts like carded wool. No wonder the dalesmen call it 
“Sour Milk Force.”’ 

The mountains look down upon Easedale, gaunt, bleak, 
barren peaks,—one may imagine what hungry airs are 
stealing among them. Far below are hay-scented fields, 
wildernesses of fern, and jungles of foxgloves and honey- 
suckle. 

Lancrig surveys the valley from her terraces and amid 
rose gardens where the master loves to wander. ‘Time 
was when the genial, rosy face met the glances of scores 
of students in Manchester New College. Now it looks 
out upon the fair valley as its home. Mention that name, 
and hundreds of British school-boys take off their hats in 
respect, even if half-ruefully, to the author of their most 
popular Latin grammar. 

There is Kasedale House nestling among its shrubberies, 
and with its unrivalled view of the torrent. A daughter 
of ‘Thomas De Quincey lived there until more recent days. 
Now it is the home of a delightsome couple, whose atmos- 
phere is peace. 

Of Quaker stock, William H. Hills was reared in stirring 
times, both for the mother country and our own land, 
and he spent long years of service for humanity, far from 
this quiet vale in smoky Newcastle. A prominent Aboli- 
tionist, close friend of our own Garrisons and other stal- 
wart souls, he has seen the reward of untiring labors, and 
will end his days among these mountains. The North 
Country has no better friend 

It was chiefly due to him that the Lake Country Asso- 
ciation for the preservation of natural scenery and ancient 
landmarks was formed. When the land-owners would 
have closed rights of way sacred to the people from all 
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time, it was Mr. Hills and his fellow-laborer, Canon 
Rawnsley, who carried these cases into court, and won out 
in every instance. Easedale could hardly be Easedale 
without that charming home and its open-hearted hos- 
pitality. 

Perhaps the stroller will like to follow the stream up 
the fells past the waterfalls, around the shoulders of the 
mountains, to the lonely tarn where Wordsworth loved to 
muse, and where one may find the most complete illus- 
tration of perfect solitude. Here is wildness and barren- 
ness indeed, with few sounds to break the silence save the 
whisper of the wind and the voice of the stream. The 
peaks rise gauntly above the dark waters, clothed only 
with sparse grasses, Alpine moss, and traces of heather. 
What a sea of rugged summits, where hoarse winds chant 
and curling mists form, scatter, and re-form! The air is 
the sweetest, hungriest, and most taintless element human 
mind can conceive. One feels very close to the integrities 
of life and of God. A little rest house stands by the tarn, 
one huge boulder forming a portion of its wall. This 
house was popular in the days of Wordsworth, and made 
the subject of a brief poem. 

Every day during the season up go the sturdy feet of 
an old, white-haired man, another Wilson, and on his 
back supplies must be transferred, or we hungry tourists 
would have no hot tea, no generous slices of bread and 
butter, no slabs of cake after our climb. Many a year 
has the old man performed this pilgrimage. Who could 
fill his place? 

We stroll to a little inlet where water-lilies lift their 
pallid faces. A pair of stone chats keep up a plaintive 
whispering close at hand, a mournful sigh stirs the rushes. 
The waters lie black as ink in the shadow of the peaks. 
The world of men seems far away, and very puny the 
ambitions we reckon great. 

We have walked in Easedale when the whole atmos- 
phere was alive with “shifting, tremulous skeins of rain,”’ 
like the essence of fairy silver,—a rain threaded with 
sunbeam shafts, and through which the green of foliage, 
the rainbow tint of blossoms, take on a fairy splendor. 
We have walked in Easedale under stars large and 
clear, and a full moon that turned the landscape to 
silver. 

We have seen the valley caught in the grasp of a sudden 
tempest, the sun blotted out at noonday, the torrent 
raving like a wild thing, and gleaming savagely white 
through the inky blackness, the arms of the trees waving 
frantically, the tortured shrubs and flowers bent to the 
very soil in helpless despair. We have seen the ancient 
Sidrophel upon his crag, surrounded by his flaming min- 
isters, unmoved in all the, uproar. 

Then the cloud lifts, the rain ceases, the sun breaks 
forth, and a magnificent rainbow leaps out. At sundown 
there is no peace like unto that of our valley. 

No wonder the ardent soul of Dorothy Wordsworth 
found rest and relief in looking over into Kasedale. 


There is a temple which I see whenever I close my eyes 
and think of the life of the soul. It is a temple wherein 
you hear the anthems of praise sung by good men and 
women as they think on God. It isa cathedral built out 
of the enduring rock of truth. Its mighty nave is rustling 
with the murmurs of many prayers. Every pure thought 
of love goes into the beauty of its windows, and every 
longing of the soul ennobles the imposing wonder of its 
arches. Its door is never shut: day and night throng 
thither the souls of needy men. You have but to stop 
for a moment in the life you are living, to find your- 
self in the secret place of this temple—Wailliam Irving 
Maurer. 


i 
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The New Jerusalem. 


' BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Not given to us from out the skies 
Perfect, complete, to glad our eyes; 
The Heavenly Jerusalem 

Is built by earnest, loving men. 


Four-square with truth that city lies, 
Its shining walls toward Heaven arise, 
And its foundations, firm and sure, 

In Righteousness and Peace endure. 


Its gates stand open day and night, 
While issuing from them rayed in light 
A happy throng life’s highway press, 
With loving zeal to serve and bless. 


O city, dreamed by ancient seer! 

Our faithfulness must bring thee near; 
Our toil and sorrow; hope and prayer, 
Alone can lift thy walls in air. 


Yet not to us, to Him the praise, 

Whose wisdom guides and guards our ways; 
Let all our hearts adoring own 

The Master-builder, God alone. 


From Jerusalem. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


i 


Jerusalem is the world’s religious capital, and this not 
only because the land of which she is the virtual centre 
has given birth to three of the greatest of the world re- 
ligions—Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism— 
and possesses the shrines and memories which these hold 
sacred, but because even at the present day more churches 
and sects are represented within her walls than are 
gathered in any other city of the earth, while to a degree 
unparalleled elsewhere the ecclesiastical interest is all- 
pervading and supreme. 

A hundred thousand pilgrims from all countries enter 
her gates every year. Forty different priesthoods are 
to be seen perambulating her streets or ministering in 
her sanctuaries. While numerically the Jews now com- 
prise two-thirds of her population, practically all the 
various divisions of Christendom, as well as the Moslems, 
have here their temples of worship, shrines, conventual 
establishments, hospices, hospitals, missions, schools, 
colonies, and other institutions of piety and philanthropy. 
Side by side with the ruinous and crumbling city of the 
past anew Jerusalem is springing up, whose imposing and 
costly edifices testify to the devoutness, the rivalry, and 
the resources of their builders. Nations as well as 
churches enter into this competition, which has its politi- 
cal as well as religious significance. The Greek Church 
leads in the number and grandeur of its institutions, 
though the Latin is not far behind. Abyssinians, Arme- 
nians, Maronites, Copts, Syrians, and twenty others 
have their own structures. The Russians have laid out 
a small city, just outside the Jaffa Gate, where tens of 
thousands of peasant pilgrims from that country are - 
sheltered every year. ‘The French edifices represent an 
outlay of 15,000,000 frances, the German 12,000,000. 
The British and American Protestant missionary societies 
have large and splendid buildings, orphanages, schools, 
hospitals, and the like. Religious crankism is not lack- 
ing. ‘The rivalry for the bodies and souls of the dwellers 
in Jerusalem is incessant, fierce, and often demoralizing. 
Thousands live by means of it, for there is practically no 
business or other means of support in the Holy City, 


\ 
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schools, better housing and a wiser charity. 


to the eye. 
‘ ail we came to a large corridor in which quite 
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whose interest is exclusively religious. 
twenty years the Jews of the world, under the inspiration 
largely of the half-religious, half-patriotic Zionist move- 
ment, have expended many millions in bringing hither 
their destitute, oppressed fellow-religionists from Poland, 
Russia, Roumania, and other countries. Altogether 
over a million Jews now reside in Syria. Most of those 
in Jerusalem as yet live miserably on the alms they receive, 
but wise and persistent efforts are being made to educate 
and uplift them by agricultural and labor colonies, by 
The amount 
of heart, brains, and money put into this cause, both in 
Palestine and abroad, is amazing, and forms one of the 
most inspiring chapters in modern philanthropy. Such 
names as Sir Moses Montefiore, Rothschild, Jacob Schiff, 
to mention only a few, deserve to be immortalized in this 
connection. 

No one who comes to Palestine, for however casual a 
visit, should content himself with an inspection of the 


_ ancient shrines of Israel and Christendom, many of which 


are only pious fictions. Of equal interest are these new 
developments of Jewish and Christian faith, some of 
which may be superfluous and ill-advised,, but are at 
least in the right direction. 

We were favored by the guidance in Jerusalem of a 
Unitarian friend, Prof. Philip Kieferndorf, a former 
German Mennonite preacher, but for ten years past a 
teacher of languages in this city and correspondent of 
foreign newspapers. Prof. Kieferndorf kindly placed 
himself at our disposal, and through him we saw much 
of the New Jerusalem that is the fulfilment of the Apos- 
tle’s vision, yet not as he thought, let down in perfection 
from Heaven, but to be erected on earth by the intelligent, 
steadfast, heroic labor of the sons of God. 

Under this kindly direction we paid visits to the ad- 
mirable schools, with over seventeen hundred pupils, of 
Dr. Ephraim Cohn, modelled after the German system 
and supported by the Jewish Alliance of Berlin. The 
linguistic abilities of the children in Arabic, Hebrew, Ger- 
man, English, French, surprised us. We went also to the 
excellent orphan asylum for girls with which Mrs. Cohn 
is largely identified. An asylum for the blind, doing ex- 
cellent work in spite of very poor, inadequate quarters, 
awakened our sympathy. A splendidly appointed hos- 
pital and hundreds of model tenements bore testimony 
to Jewish benevolence. ‘The most recent venture, and 
one already a brilliant success, is the Technical School 
for Israelites conducted by Dr. Schatz. Here four hun- 
dred men, boys, and girls learn useful arts, weaving rugs, 
hammering brass, carving wood and ivory, or making 
articles in silver filigree. As we heard them singing at 
their happy labor, we felt that in such arts and in agri- 
culture lay the salvation of the coming generations of 
Israel. Of their thirty-two agriculture colonies we may 
speak later. 

An evening was spent in a religious discussion with 
Dr. Masie, a learned and able physician, who came hither 
as medical director of the Jewish hospitals. Once more 
we learned how near akin in spirit are liberal-minded men 
in all the confessions. 

That we might see all sides of the religious life of Jeru- 
salem our friend the professor had been able to secure for 
us the promise of an interview with the beloved patriarch 
of the Greek Catholic Church. The Greek Catholic 
monastry in Jerusalem is a small city in itself, occupying 
many buildings adjoining the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, in which it possesses the largest proprietary right. 
The whole complex of edifices is being replaced by new 
structures. Those already erected are very handsome 
Passing through a labyrinth of lanes, courts, 
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a concourse of people were awaiting their turn to speak 
with the eminent head of their church in all this region, 
while monks and ecclesiastics in varied garb added to 
the picturesqueness of the scene. 

We proceeded directly to an ante-room adorned with 
a large modern picture of the Virgin Mother, where the 
young deacon Timotheus Themelis, who had promised 
to be our guide and interpreter, received us with the 
greatest cordiality, reassuring the lady of the party, es- 
pecially, with the information that her sex would prove 
no bar to her participation in the interview. A student 
at Christ Church, Oxford University, for several terms, 
Mr. Themelis spoke excellent and fluent English. Ar- 
rayed in his silk cassock and wearing the customary black 
head-dress of the Greek priest, which looks much like a 
long stove-pipe hat inverted, his finely-chiselled, intel- 
lectual face fringed with flowing beard and lit up by the 
sweetest of smiles, the young deacon captivated us all. 
Without delay he ushered us into the presence of his su- 
perior, by whom we were received with equal grace and 
kindness. A man of oyer threescore, of commanding 
presence, with an unusually handsome and benignant 
countenance, dressed with great simplicity save for a 
large diamond encrusted medallion of the Holy Mother 
and Child, which he wore on his breast, the Patriarch 
Damianos at once placed us at perfect ease. A servant 
brought us coffee and tiny glasses of a cordial which even 
the president of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
whose prohibitory finger has pursued us ‘all through 
Europe, would not have disallowed. 

The diaconus briefly informed his superior of our pur- 
pose in seeking the interview,—to pay him our respects 
and ask his blessing on our journey,—for the Greek 
Patriarch is universally acknowledged by the adherents 
of all sects and parties in Jerusalem to be a man of great 
virtues and of singularly lovable character. He also 
made him aware, in some degree, of our particular brand 
of Christianity. The good prelate smiled encouragingly 
and invited us to make fuller confession of our heresy. 
Speaking in Greek to his eminence and in English to us, 
the Deacon Themelis put the first question, “Does your 
Unitarian Church succeed in reaching the common 
people?’’ It was a keen thrust at a weak spot in our 
ecclesiastical armor. Recalling the rapt devotion of the 
hundreds of Russian pilgrims we had met on our journeys 
about the Holy City, we had to admit that, compared with 
the enthusiasm and pious joy with which the Greek 
Church inspired her humble followers, our own faith 
seemed intellectually high-pitched and ineffective. The 
patriarch, however, spared us any more such mournful 
reflections. ‘‘What does your Church think about the 
Fall of Adam?” ‘This was indeed beginning with the 
dawn of religion! But we braced ourselves for the ordeal. 
“We interpret it as an allegory teaching us certain phil- 
osophical and ethical truths of great value. Adam—that 
is, early man—lived in Eden—~.e., a state of innocence. 
He was as yet ignorant of life and without moral expe- 
rience, and therefore he was disobedient. ‘To educate 
morally and perfect him he must be cast out of Eden— 
that is, must taste of evil—and undergo the experiences 
and disciplines of sin and remorse, in order to acquire 
the strength and stability of virtue and attain at length 
the untemptible manhood of the Christ.” The patriarch 
mused and said simply, ‘Our Church teaches that, when 
Adam sinned and fell, there still remained in him a resi- 
duum of good by which he was enabled to rise again to 
higher levels of insight and virtue.” ‘This, we returned, 
was a wiser, humaner teaching than that of the Orthodox 
Protestant churches, which make the total depravity and 
utter moral inability of mankind, through Adam’s sin, 
a leading article of their faith, ‘This admission seemed 
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to gratify our questioners. Several Greek priests who 
were present, as well as Prof. Kieferndorf, took part in 
the discussion, which became quite lively. 

We ventured on a slight demurrer. “If Adam pos- 
sessed the power of redeeming himself, why was it nec- 
essary for Christ to be sent and die for his salvation?” 
The patriarch replied earnestly: “God ever co-operates 
with man. Christ’s redemptive work was an additional 
mark of the Divine grace and mercy.” 

The rubric Adam seemed exhausted. The writer 
opened up a new line of discussion by asking, “ Do Greek 
Catholics believe in a second coming of Christ?” ‘We 
do, but when he shall appear is not known. What is the 
Unitarian view of this matter?” “We believe that he— 
that is, his spirit—is already here, transforming and re- 
newing the world.’ “But we read there shall be a new 
heaven and a new earth.” ‘True, the new heaven has 
already been disclosed by modern astronomical and phys- 
ical science, through whose teachings the universe has 
been reconstructed for us. And may we not hope that 
Christ’s spirit will yet subdue the earth, and make it in- 
deed new in righteousness, love, and peace?’’ All present 
seemed cordially to assent to this. Other questions fol- 
lowed. Finally the patriarch asked, ‘“Who is your 
pattern or model?” “Christ in us, the perfect ideal of 
goodness and love and service.’ “But is not this Christ 
God?”’ “Not so, he represents to us humanity glorified 
in the light of his Father and our Father.” 

“But if Christ be not God, how can he be your guide and 
inspirer?’’ ‘The counter question trembled on our lips: 
“Tf Christ were God, how could his example possibly help 
us? For what would be inevitable and easy for Him could 
never be performed by frail humanity”; but the entrance 
at this moment of others with greater claims on the pa- 
triarch’s attention made us conscious of the swift passage 
of time. We arose and thanked his Grace for the courte- 
ous attention he had given us, and trusted our answers 
had not been altogether unsatisfactory to him. With a 
beautiful smile he gently pressed our hands in turn, be- 
stowing upon us a fatherly blessing upon our way through 
the Holy Land. ‘Through the kind offices of his gifted 
young assistant we received, a day later, a handsome 
photograph of the patriarch arrayed in full canonicals, 
inscribed with his autograph. To these the diaconus, 
at our urgent request, added his own picture. Both will 
remain pleasant reminders of an interesting experience. 
Before we left the monastery we were shown its library, 
in which are some rare manuscripts, among others a copy 
of the ‘“ Didache,” or Teaching of the Apostles, made in 
Constantinople in the eleventh century, a volume of 
devotions with beautiful miniatures made in Jerusalem 
in the eighth century, together with other illuminated 
works from the ancient Palestinian Convent of Mar Saba. 
Our offer of Unitarian and other liberal Christian works 
was graciously accepted. 

Finally we were taken into the inside of the cupola of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and looked down upon 
the sanctuary which has been for centuries the most 
coveted possession of Christendom, for whose ownership 
nations have contended, the crusades been inaugurated, 
and millions of human lives sacrificed. Alas! it still re- 
mains the object of such jealous and bitter strife that 
armed Moslem soldiers ever stand on guard beside it to 
keep the followers of the Prince of Peace from unseemly 
wrangling and from doing each other bodily harm. We 
could only pray that a better era might dawn upon the 
warring sects of Christendom in which the exhibition of 
Christ’s spirit in thought and life would be considered as 
more important than the possession of his tomb, and 
mankind, taking to heart his saying, ‘‘By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, that ye have love one 
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toward another,” amidst wide differences of opinion shall 
live together in mutual forbearance, fraternity, and peace, 

In another communication we shall give an intimation 
of the possibility of such a union as the result of an inter- 
view we were privileged to hold with the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, the head of the Mohammedan faith in Palestine. 


Sympathy and Personal Power. 


BY ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


Is the emotion of pity an element of weakness in the 
character? Does the softening of the heart impair the 
firmness of its fibre? In these days of enlightened social 
conscience, of course we say no at once and on good 
grounds. We answer that sympathy, far from being an 
element of weakness, belongs to the healthful and normal 
condition of the soul, and that its exercise may even - 
impart a prodigious strength, as it is not uncommon for 
one to bear heavier burdens for another than he could 
possibly do for himself. It may be true that the sen- 
sitiveness which responds quickly to external impressions 
is apt to be allied with a delicate organization lacking 
strong physical basis; but this sort of emotional pity, 
the ripples on the surface of the heart, cannot be classed 
with the full, strong tide of human love. 

Yet there have been those who felt with Matthew 
Arnold in his well-known poem of “Self-dependence,”’ 
and I think that most of us would confess to a feeling of 
refreshment as we read,— 


“Tn their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life we see.” 


Something within us acknowledges that here is a real 
fact of human nature to be reckoned with, and we cannot 
deny that we long for such singleness of purpose, such 
detachment from irrelevant details, such concentration. 
But this, we say, cannot possibly be true for beings bound 
in a human brotherhood; and whatever, in the poet’s 
fancy, may be the privilege of stars and waves, we cannot 
trust ourselves, and would not if we could, to such a 
means of reaching our highest life. Do not some of our 
teachers nowadays quite openly proclaim that social 
service is the whole of religion? Even if it were con- 
ceivable that the conditions of true success required the 
starvation of our generous fellow-feeling, the soul revolts 
from the spectacle of an efficiency gained at such an 
unthinkable sacrifice. We know that we cannot be as 


those 
“Bounded by themselves and unobservant, 
In what state God’s other works may be,” 


even if at times the thought of such freedom gives a sense 
of relief to our overstrained sympathies. 

But is this majestic element of compassion meant to 
stand alone? Has it not its equally grand counterpart 
to support and control it? Does it not rest upon some- 
thing even more fundamental? And were not these 
two inseparable in all of Christ’s teachings? We are 
trying to carry out his law of human brotherhood better 
than we have done: what shall open our eyes to a fuller 
meaning of his first great command? 

In this case, as in many others, it seems to me, we 
may make the mistake of admitting only one element of 
truth to our thought when the balance of two counter- 
acting and supplementary principles is required for life 
and progress. 

On the one hand, a man needs the quick eye for 
another’s predicament, the instinct for what is wanted, 
the self-forgetfulness that goes straight out of himself 
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and his personal life to meet the emergency. On the 
other hand, he needs a spiritual centre of gravity, to 
preserve his moral equilibrium, and knows that a voice 
he cannot disregard calls him to be himself and not 
another. 

How can we bring the two together? How can we 
achieve the exhilaration of Matthew Arnold’s lines, and 
turn that tremendous force of fire and joyful energy 
to the task of lifting up a distressed and struggling world? 

I am led more and more to the belief that it is only 
when the true proportion is reached in combining these 
two elements in the character, compassion and indi- 
vidual force, that justice can be done to either in the 
resultant working power and influence. If to give 
ourselves is the best gift- we can make to the world, 
surely it matters much what riches of personal worth 
and purity, what clear-eyed perceptions, what a well- 
ordered understanding, we can contribute to the common 
stock. ‘Those who are over-absorbed in the problems 
of self-development lose the sense of proportion and that 
finer appreciation of the rich human world about them 
and insight into its opportunities which would furnish 
a field for their best powers. ‘Their whole personality 
is warped and narrowed by their self-centred aims. We 
are becoming familiar of late with the opposite extreme, 
the person of quick sympathies and sensitive conscience, 
torn by innumerable appeals to his emotions and de- 
mands upon his time and purse, confused by the multi- 
tude of things that are going wrong in the world, wish- 
ing to set them all right at once, feeling that he must, 
and losing heart because he cannot. His unbalanced 
sympathies have had a disintegrating effect upon his 
nature: he vibrates to every breath of human appeal, 
but he lacks moral standing ground, and the very help 
he longs to extend to the suffering and needy is frustrated 
by his own weakened personality. 

Certainly, our personal integrity and our efficiency 
in service call for a union of high qualities. We must 
keep our own equilibrium and be in splendid moral 
trim, and at the same time possess the seeing eye and 
the understanding heart of love and the outstretched 
hand. 

With the emphasis that is laid now on our social re- 
sponsibility it sometimes seems as if our teachers and 
preachers lost sight of this eternal principle of balance. 
The overstrung, over-worked men of sympathy, and 
especially the worn-out. women of sympathy, offer a 
pitiable sight, and their precious and beautiful spirit of 
benevolence is in danger of being lost to the world through 
the sacrifice of their lives in a one-sided altruism. We 
have seen good women consumed with a feverish zeal for 
service, which makes them appear as criminals in their 
own eyes if they take a moment’s pause in charitable 
work. ‘The quality of what they do is sacrificed to its 
quantity. 

The Church has a great, and, as I believe, a much- 
needed work before it in offering to these tempest-tossed 
pilgrims of the great modern crusade against vice, in- 
justice, neglect, and disease, the steadying element which 
they need. If the Church is to take a leading part in 
arousing and directing the onward movement, shall it 
not by every possible means keep alive the celestial 
impulse. which is its life? Shall it fail to emphasize the 
eternal element in religion, the righteous life, the dis- 
ciplined will, and the power to resist individual tempta- 
tion? The Church has great gifts in its hands. They 
are needed now. We often hear it assumed that the 
necessary antithesis of a practical religion of service is a 
religion of selfish repose, of easy enjoyment of a com- 
fortable pew, fine music, and the security of the soul’s 


_ welfare. But, while such a false religion no doubt exists, 
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the true and living antithesis of the practical love of 
mankind is found, as Christ proclaimed, in our recog- 
nition of the Eternal Personality and of our close relation 
to him. 

The effort of a healthy nature to find and keep its 
moral balance and stay itself upon the permanent in the 
midst of the transitory, the longing for unity, for the 
simple, in the presence of a stupefying succession of 
unrelated phenomena, the desire to find a standing 
ground above the perplexities of life, from which their 
true relations can be better understood, should not be 
confused with the thought of a selfish repose. It is not 
selfish ease that cries for a true relation to the Divine 
Power within us. It is not a selfish desire to save one’s 
own soul that craves to be “rooted and grounded in 
love,’ so that hands and heart can be strengthened for 
life’s ministries,— 

‘To labor for Thee is our work, 
To think of Thee is our rest.” 


“For their sakes I sanctify myself,” said Jesus, and the 
normal human being needs to keep himself near the 
sources of his power, that he may carry an abounding 
life into the relationships of earth. 

I believe that no mind can now foresee the achieve- 
ments of men united in a common cause and held to- 
gether by a common sympathy which the future may 
reveal; but those vast and wonderful results must be 
accomplished, I am sure, by a voluntary union of pure 
and strong souls, not less, but more, endowed with per- 
sonality than we are, not less, but more, obedient to the 
spiritual as to the physical laws of life, knowing whence 
comes their power and working in harmony with this 
First Cause. ‘‘Bless the Lord, ye his angels that excel 
in strength, hearkening unto the voice of his word.” 

The same confusion and shifting of relative values is 
seen just now in other fields. In earlier days the things 
most precious to the heart were often sacrificed and the 
deepest feelings set at naught through the supposed 
claims of religion, but now we look askance at the tradi- 
tional supremacy of the moral law and suspect that 
there must be something wrong about whatever stands 
in the way of the affections. The modern novel, quick 
to reflect the change, is giving us many situations where 
this is brought out; and in the collisions it invents between 
the warm, self-denying heart on the one side and the 
moral order on the other, we know beforehand which is 
to go under. ‘The plea of altruism is stretched to cover 
everything. ‘The hero, bent on generous self-immola- 
tion, for the sake of some supposed benefit to a friend, 
violates that which is not his to touch, gives what he 
does not own, and either tells or acts a lie. In the twi- 
light land of fiction, where cause and effect cannot al- 
ways make each other out, this works apparently no 
harm; but, had the stage been the bright fields of reality, 
the eternal verities would no doubt have had the last 
word, and the implication that this untruth at the com- 
mand of compassion—not the effect of terror, nor in 
concession to natural weakness, but with deliberate 
purpose, a lie in cold blood—is changed in essential 
character and glorified by its altruism, lifting the whole 
thought into a diviner air, is enough to make one ask 
in which direction human intelligence is going. 

Now, when great relays of compassionate activity 
are called for, there should evidently be a correspondingly 
deep and strong personal life. Like lock and key the 
two elements fit into each other. Neither can be per- 
fect without the other. What would the centrifugal 
force be, and whither would it plunge us, without its 
mighty compassion? 

The difficult social problems arising all about us can- 
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not be solved without the broadest and finest intelli- 
gence that we of the new century can summon. Such 
an intelligence must have, in Martineau’s words, “the 
simplicity of a divine purpose.’’ It must be straightfor- 
ward, obedient to the highest laws, and not deflected 
from a right course of action through any partial sym- 
pathy any more than by thought of private gain. It 
must be the intelligence of the human personality at its 
best. To arbitrate successfully between class and class, 
or between nation and nation, needs not only the spirit 
of love, but of power and of a sound mind. We ask of 
our leaders that they should stand upon the high hill 
called Clear. 

We all realize the truth of this principle in discovering 
our need of finer and more cultivated instincts in the 
more personal relations of social help, the more inti- 
mate contacts of social atoms. To meet individual 
peculiarities and wants successfully an insight into 
human nature is called for, a sunshine of heavenly wis- 
dom that good-will alone cannot always supply. How 
many failures and disappointments come to us, what 
painful surprises we meet, what ‘discouraging clouds of 
confusion”’ are our portion, when we try to give comfort 
or pleasure to people whom we do not sufficiently under- 
stand! Our whole personality is involved. Some lack 
of discernment, some fatal intrusion of ourselves, some 
faint, unguessed betrayal of insincerity, will sow tares in 
the ground instead of fruitful seed, and frustrate all our 
hopes. 

What are the things, then, that make for real per- 
sonality, the exercises that establish the unity of the 
character and combine its floating elements? ‘They must 
be those fostered by friendship with the Creative In- 
telligence, the Great Personality, the Shepherd of Israel 
who restoreth our souls, our Heavenly Father, to whom 
Christ leads the way. “I will love thee, O Lord, my 
strength!’’ In the effort to accept his conditions and 
train ourselves for what this All-Glorious One would 
have us be we come to ourselves most thoroughly, and 
our individual powers find their fullest freedom. To 
know with what a spiritual passion the soul may look 
up to the Source of its life, let us listen to the words of 
Thomas a Kempis in the great prayer that, like a celestial 
stairway, rises step by step beyond the gates of space 
and time :— 

“Grant me, O most Loving Lord, to rest in thee above 
all creatures, above all health and beauty, above all 
glory and honor, above all power and dignity, above all 
knowledge and subtilty, above all riches and art, above 
all fame and praise, above all sweetness and comfort, 
above all hope and promise, above all gifts and favors 
that thou canst give and impart to us, above all jubilee 
that the mind of man can receive and feel; finally, above 
all angels and archangels, and above all the heavenly 
host, above all things visible and invisible, and above 
all that Thou art not, O my God.” 

All earthly responsibilities, with their subtle and ever- 
changing adjustments, fall into clearer light and truer 
values within this great horizon. ‘That friendship with 
the Unseen requires something of isolation at times 
from humanity, that provision should be made in a busy 
and crowded life for a measure of solitude and quiet, 
is as true to-day as when the first anchorites withdrew 
to their desert caves or when Jesus sought the mountain 
alone to pray. Looking unto the Highest, we rekindle 
and purify and strengthen our dear human loves. It is 
his energy that sustains each relationship, from the 
closest and dearest friendship to what seems the most 
remote and uncongenial service. 

When we cannot yet feel it as joy to work with him, 
he comes to us as a sustaining power, enabling us to ac- 
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cept if we cannot rejoice, to endure hardness as good 
soldiers, and take up our cross daily, following the Master. 

It is not the fashion now to bear things, to go without. 
We want to do all sorts of things for other people,—to 
make them healthy and educate them, and see that 
they have time and money enough to enjoy themselves. 
We also want all possible good things for ourselves and 
mean to have them. ‘This energy of appropriation is, 
no doubt, a part of our growing command of the world’s 
resources, but we do not yet seem to have any increased 
power of endurance, of putting up with hard things. 
I am sometimes glad that I grew up in a time when 
nobody thought that a Christian’s life meant an easy 
one. People expected to meet with the hill Difficulty 
and to have many a hard tussle with Apollyon. Nobody 
was surprised if things went wrong. They were much 
more likely to go wrong than-not. To be quiet and 
patient, to know the meaning of fortitude as well as of 
enterprise and invention, grew naturally from this soil. 
“A soul inured to pain, to hardship, grief, and loss” 
was then reverenced and prayed for. I do not fear that 
we shall permanently suffer any loss of these high quali- 
ties, or our value for balance and restraint in life; but we 
are so much nowadays like children surfeited with 
Christmas toys that in our new freedom, amid the wealth 
and wonder of God’s gifts, it is certainly hard to see the 
added necessity for a firmer mind and a sterner self- 
limitation. 

But it is still the narrow way that leads to life, and 
there are rich rewards in store for those who accept and 
study the conditions. ‘Helping things to happen” 
for the delight of mankind in accord with the great and 
beneficent laws gives us, I suppose, the very purest joy 
of which our being is capable. The joy of the sailor, 
bounding with wind and wave over a morning sea, or 
the joy of the skater, exulting in his grace and speed, 
give us on a material plane some idea of the exuberant 
life of the spirit, supported on its necessary laws. 

Inexhaustible provision is made for our refreshment 
by the way, for we are given the glory and the peace of 
nature to behold, the stimulus of heroic souls and the 
love of tender hearts, with the enchantments of history 
and the rich world of literature. The laws of science 
confirm what we have guessed of eternal principles, and 
the happiness and trust that they give us we can translate 
into the common language of good-will, to bring light to 
those sitting in darkness. Who that has looked into 
the laws of perspective, for instance, so firmly and beau- 
tifully held together, can ever doubt that the soul of man 
is held as fast in a grasp that never lets us go? Around 
our freedom seems to lie a larger freedom which is also 
law. The grand principles of art come as messages of 
good tidings from a far country, and answer to our need. 
We are made in the same way, and feel at home among 
them, and our own belief in a sublime order is surely 
one of the best gifts we can bring to those suffering from 
any form of human conflict. 

This allegiance to the highest, this “high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,” arouses in us a yearning after 
purity and truth, a desire for the best in all that we 
do. In our humane efforts the search after quality 
rather than quantity controls our eagerness, and we 
would rather do good work in one charitable cause than 
be a hurried and worried or half-hearted member of 
many committees. In the midst of the dear and beauti- 
ful ministries of earth we shall be inspired by one single 
aim in all our endeavors. 

Some thoughts of this kind may come just now like a 
breath of fresh air to those who feel unequal to the de- 
mands made upon them by what we may call the new 
teaching, or who question its claims to interpret the whole 
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‘of Christ’s message. ‘They recognize the beauty of its 
ideal, and they gladly welcome the light it is throwing 
over the dark corners of life and some hitherto obscure 
problems of our duty to our neighbor. But something 
within them cries out that this is not the whole of life 
nor the whole of religion. 
_ God forbid that I should be thought to advocate a 
selfish and self-centred existence, indifferent to the 
inexpressible happiness of serving others; but true prog- 
ress calls for establishing this splendid work upon the 
firmest foundation, so that our humanitarian efforts may 
go hand in hand with the building up of character and 
attainment of individual force. 

It takes God-like strength to support God-like love. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Tides of the Spirit. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


I turn to Bunyan and his old story of life as a pil- 
grimage from the city of Destruction to the shining city 
of men’s hopes. What tells he of the journey? Pilgrim 
in the house of the Interpreter, rejoicing in all the glory 
of faith and vision and delight,—ministered to, by the 
way, in a mansion which is indeed hospitable beyond 
his utmost dreams,—is the same Pilgrim who has just 
emerged from the Slough of Despond, where he was 
well nigh overwhelmed. Just beyond him is the struggle 
with Apollyon, and then the journey through the terrible 
Valley of the Shadow. But beyond the Valley of the 
Shadow lie the Delectable Mountains and the shepherds 
and the far vision of the glory where the journey is to 
find its end. ‘That is the fashion wkereby life grows. 
There are tides in the life of every human spirit as 
there are tides in the history of the world, and in the 
rise and fall of civilizations and in the swing of the roll- 
ing earth. But through them all life climbs. 

Then, when you fail, when the fair dream grows dim, 
when the voices that have stirred your spirit are faint 
and only the things that are near loom large, when you 
are tempted to drop the ideal and live for the closest, 
cheapest, easiest you see, how well to remember that 
that is only a swing of the tide. In that very hour, 
taking counsel, not of your fears, but of the high places 
of your own past, set one foot steadfastly ahead of the 
other, knowing that the road right here beneath your 
feet in the darkness leads through. In time out of this 
despond you, too, will climb again to the high place of 
further vision. ‘There the shadow and the darkness and 
the ebb will have been woven into your experience as 
part of that through which your manhood has come to 
some fuller sense of its maturity, born as it is, of winter 
and spring, of light and of darkness, of failure and suc- 
cess, of low hours of despair and high hours of victory, 
hope, and anticipation. 

_Itiseverywhere so. ‘The optimist is not he with whom 
all things have been but song and laughter from the start. 
The real optimist, whom one can trust, is the man who 
ean hold steadfastly, in darkest hours, to his faith in 
truth and life and God; who through failure and defeat 
and in full vision of the grossness and blackness and evil 
about him still forges patiently ahead to the inevitable 
dawn. ‘The everlasting Yea’ of Carlyle has its mean- 
ing because he had wrestled with the powers of darkness 
in “The Everlasting No.” 

_ These, our counsellors, remind us that, if we are 
ere come to us, as we journey, inevitable times 
ir. You cannot rejoice greatly unless you have 
You cannot have much feeling of the glory 
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on the hills unless the swing the other way has given 
you the bitter experience of “‘the valley of the shadow.” 
Each has its place, each is part of the rhythm which is 
life. The upward and downward swing of the pendu- 
lum, tick by tick, lets the hands travel on from the mid- 
night of the far, far past toward that glorious noon which 
transcends our sight. So, when life tingles with en- 
thusiasm and beauty and thrill, when the whole air 
seems pregnant with power and God, and to move eagerly 
ahead is easy and a delight, they warn us against mis- 
take. Do not think that this high mood is to be per- 
manent. Do not fancy when it passes that everything 
has failed because you were not able to maintain it. 
You cannot maintain life on that level. Rejoice in it 
to the full. Cherish it, treasure it in your heart. What- 
ever comes, remember at any rate that you had your 
hour of vision and inspiration and life. But do not 
be disappointed if it fades and dims, if cold gray takes 
the place of the color, and only some barren stretch of 
ooze and mud lies where the laughter of glistening waves 
so lately gleamed, and the tide goes out. ‘Then, in that 
hour, take counsel of your high vision, and remember 
the swing of the tides. The ebb, too, is only a passing 


phase, part of the experience and training of life. Re- 
fuse to believe in darkness as an ultimate. And your 
road will surely climb again to the high places. But 


now the high places have a greater meaning; for you 
have sorrowed, you have despaired, you have faced 
the darkness, and your heart has learned what it means 
to come through undaunted. 

So, across mountain and valley, “o’er moor and fen, 
o’er crag and torrent,’’ you travel the great old road, 
unfaltering, quiet, patient, strong, in the light, and also 
in the darkness which tempers the soul, and helps it to 
feel that behind the waves that rise and the waves that 
fall is the climbing tide whose power is God and whose 
meaning grows as we travel. Unto those who neither 
lose their heads in the sunshine and the laughter, nor 
forget their strength in the storm, who, unfalteringly, 
steadily, like the children of the eternal that they are, 
hold on till the shadows break and the vision grows 
again, comes with the lengthening journey the conscious- 
ness that, through it all, the quality and range and power 
of life itself has indeed become their heritage. 

Cricaco, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is only fools who make a mock of sin. The sen- 
sitive, the highly strung, the easily tempted, the men 
of good intentions, weak will, and strong passions,—they 
know its agony, its thraldom, its reality—Basi Wilber- 
force. 

Fe 


The best things are nearest,—breath in your nostrils, 
light in your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your hand, 
the path of God just before you. Then do not grasp at 
the stars, but do life’s plain, common work as it comes, 
certain that daily duties and daily bread are of the sweet- 
est things of life—John J. Gibson. 


a 


After all, what is humanity but one vast crew plough- 
ing in one and the same vessel,—the universe, o’er that 
mighty ocean,—life, bound toward a common goal,—per- 
fect unity with God; and what a pity it is that some few 
oarsmen are so tied to their own oars as entirely to over- 
look the all-pervading plan——Arihur B. Richardson. 
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THE RELIGION WworTH Havinc. By 
Thomas Nixon Carver. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net—This is a vital 
book. There is no mincing of words or 
dodging of issues. Even sceptics must admit 
that here is a man who does not fumble his 
thought. If the plant is sometimes torn up 
by the roots, though we find no real irrever- 
ence in him, or desire to pull up for the mere 
sake of destruction, all the roots are there, 
with perhaps some of the good old earth 
clinging to them. Prof. Carver’s contention 
is this: When people decry religion, they 
mean either that it is of no use at all or its 
value is simply subjective and esthetic. 
We are happier with some form of religion, 
as cats purr when they are comfortable, 
though of course there is nothing objective 
to purr about. But if, as most sane people 
believe, religion is of some use and has 
objective reality, then, as there seem to be 
various forms of religion, it is our business 
to see what is the best religion. (Certainly 
some things are better than some other 
things, and we are taught to seek earnestly 
the best gifts.) Now that best religion Prof. 
Carver thinks is humorously indicated by 
Mark Twain in his “‘Connecticut Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur,’’ who, Yankee 
like, turns the religious zealot’s bendings and 
bowings to running a sewing-machine. His 
piety was turned to some practical account. 
This is the gist of the book: The religion best 
worth having is that which accomplishes 
most for human life in its broad, social rela- 
tions. Art for art’s sake, or religion for 
religion’s sake, is a ‘‘ pig-trough”’ philosophy: 
“the religion worth having’ is a ‘“work- 
bench philosophy that helps men to live. 
The woman who didn’t like to have to eat 
wholesome food, but ‘‘liked to eat what she’d 
rather,’ had not advanced very far in her 
philosophy, though perhaps about as far as 
those who hold to religion for religion’s, 
instead of life’s, sake. The author takes 
what may be called a hard-headed view of 
several subjects. Is it morality? Some 
people speak of ‘‘mere middle-class morality, 
as though middle-class morality were some 
kind of low-down occupation unworthy of 
gentlemen and scholars.’’ ‘If we once per- 
ceive that morality is merely social hygiene, 
and that anything is moral which works 
well for society in the long run, and any- 
thing is immoral which works badly for 
society in the long run, we shall never be 
guilty of questioning the moral order of the 
universe.”’ Prof. Carver does not believe 
that the religion worth having will keep men 
poor and unhappy. We hear a great deal 
about poor men’s churches and rich men’s 
churches. Well, “there is the church that 
teaches the productive life and disciplines 
its members in the productive virtues. Such 
a church could not help becoming a rich 
men’s church, because it would be making 
its people rich and prosperous. Not to 
become a rich men’s church in this sense is 
a disgrace and an evidence of failure to per- 
form its mission.’’? Jesus preached “the 
gospel of the productive life,” that “would 
have laid deep the economic foundations 
of the kingdom of heaven.”’ (Prof. Carver is 
professor of political economy in Harvard 
University.) That ‘‘kingdom of God is a 
kingdom of productive power at work, and 
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not a kingdom of esthetic enjoyment or 
emotional happiness, much less a kingdom of 
talk.” This kingdom does not offer a life 
of ease or emotional ecstasy, but a life of 
toil, of achievement, of “the obligation of 
perpetuating in succeeding generations the 
principles of the productive life.” From 
these extracts it can be seen that this book 
is an original and vital contribution to the 
subject, with plenty of Attic salt in it, of 
which no one with good intellectual diges- 
tion need be afraid. On the contrary, it 
ought to infuse some fresh and good red 
blood into the religious life of our times. 


In CampBripGE Backs. Being the Vaca- 
tion Thoughts of a Schoolmistress. By 
Mary Taylor Blanvelt. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.20.—Miss Blanvelt has 
much to say that is worth saying and also 
worth thinking about, for it is truly sugges- 
tive and often wise. As an invalid, or, as 
the Irish would say, one who “‘do be resting,”’ 
she has had plenty of time, in Cambridge, 
‘sitting a great deal in the college backs,” 
to think and write out her thoughts about 
many things,—friendship, the new school- 
mistress, an artist, the artistic temperament, 
criticising others, etc. The subjects, of 
course, are not extraordinarily novel. As 
the speaker remarked, “‘All that can be 
said has, on the whole, been so well said that 
nothing more need be said.’”’ No; for we 
must “‘still be talking,” and properly; for 
each new generation is only to be directly 
reached by some one of its own day. And 
evidently Miss Blanvelt has read much and 
wisely, and besides has acute suggestions of 
her own to offer. For instance, what she 
has to say about friendship is wise, and does 
not ‘‘slop over.” She thinks that taste 
(not tastes) is one of the most important ele- 
ments in friendship. ‘‘It is not necessary 
that my friend and I should always care for 
the same people, the same books, the same 
pictures, but underneath the tastes we must 
feel that the taste is essentially the same.” 
Of the artistic temperament Miss Blanvelt 
has shrewd things to say. But we do not 
agree with this judgment: ‘‘‘I am sorry that 
you felt so badly,’ said the little girl to the 
big brother, who by an oratorical effort had 
moved some of his audience to tears. ‘I 
didn’t feel badly,’ was the indignant reply, 
‘I only wanted to make other people feel 
badly.’ That boy was not a perfect artist. 
The perfect artist feels badly himself, or 
thinks that he does.’’ On the contrary, 
Salvini has told us that in the very storm and 
stress of his passion he always knew what he 
was about. ‘The fact is, the more the artist 
lets himself go, the less control he has over 
his audience. We have particularly en- 
joyed the essay on “The Criticism of 
Others,”’ believing with Emerson, only in 
another sense, that “‘I do with my friends 
as I do with my books”’ is not greatly amiss. 
Miss Blanvelt’s rules are admirable: ‘‘ First, 
never analyze any one’s character for the ben- 
efit of those who do not know human nature 
well enough to understand.” Second, ‘‘ Not 
to talk over the faults of any one, if these 
faults awaken dislike in me, unless, indeed, 
it is with a person who can cure me of this 
dislike by making me understand.” And 
this little story sits smiling to our heart. 
When a friend remarked that he did not 
like certain persons because they are so 
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happy, the writer reminded him that he had 
once expressed admiration for certain others 
for the very reason that they were happy. 
He replied, “It is one thing to diffuse an 
atmosphere of happiness, another thing to — 
be so—happy yourself.’ In short, Miss 
Blanvelt has taken a good look at many 
phases of ‘‘life’s little difficulties,” with 
some of its “‘little ironies,’ and has thus 
enabled us by her own acuteness to see some 
of them more clearly. 
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Toe Pmcrims oF Iowa. By Truman O. 
Douglass. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2 
net.—This book presents an _ interesting 
chapter in the history of Orthodox Congre- 
gationalism. Mr. Douglass, its veteran au- 
thor, is well fitted by personal knowledge 
to write it, having begun his work in that 
State in 1868 and been for some twenty-five 
years superintendent of home missions 
there. When Congregational Pilgrims began 
to arrive, the Indians were in possession. 
Missionary service began at Dubuque and 
Galena. Mr. Douglass tells many interest- 
ing anecdotes of the early days and of 
the misunderstandings and discouragements 
which settlers from New England were 
obliged to face. These missionaries of emi- 
grant days Mr. Douglass calls the pro- 
spectors. After them came the “ patriarchs,” 
who came to stay and helped lay the foun- 
dations upon which many others were to 
build. It was in 1843 that the Iowa Band, 
fresh from Andover, devoted themselves 
to this work. One of them, William Salter, 
first of the Band to organize a church, was 
installed in Burlington in 1846 and there 
rounded out a pastorate of sixty-four years. 
While the book has especial interest, of course, 
for those in the denomination it represents, 
it is worth while for others also, and we are 
glad to have this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the devotion and earnestness of purpose 
which has sown Iowa thick with churches, 
given it strength, and aided its development. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY BIBLE. Edited by 
Holland Thompson, Ph.D. New York: The 
Grolier Society —‘‘In this three hundredth 
year since the issuing of the Authorized 
Version of the English Bible we are fortu- 
nate in being able to have in this attractive 
and simple form presented to the children 
the very crown and flower of English liter- 
ature,” So says Dr. Thomas R. Slicer in 
his introduction to the new book, and with 
his judgment we are heartily in accord. 
Happy the child privileged to come fresh 
and unspoiled to the heroes, the wonder 
stories, the romance of the Old Testament, 
intrinsically interesting and important, 
freed from entangling and unrelated matter. 
“The rude patriarchal beginnings, the pas- 
sage from tribal life to a more elaborate civili- 
zation, the rise and struggle of kings, the 
great utterances of prophetic souls, and finally 
the sweet stories and call to the better life 
of the prophet of Nazareth are all here, simply 
told and without doctrinal comment.” Es- 
pecially attractive is the book by its pictures, 
each of which illustrates a character or tells 
a story,—pictures that are so dramatic as to 
challenge interest and will help much to 
make the personages and incidents realistic. 
The imprint of the Grolier Society indicates 
the standard of book-making employed in 
the presentation of this important publica- 
tion. - ‘ 
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L&E THE AMERICAN. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50 net—‘‘A clear, consistent, 
sympathetic portrait of a great soul,’’ that 
is what Mr. Bradford aimed to give in his 
sympathetic study of Gen. Lee rather than 
a formal and final biography, and he has 
fairly succeeded m his aim. ‘The story of 
Lee is far more than the tragedy of the man 
who failed. It yields an inspiration that is 
often missed from the records of a man who 
has succeeded, and no true American can 
read of Lee’s lofty temper, his freedom from 
selfish ends, his dignified endurance of slan- 
ders and ill-treatment, his nobility in failure, 
and not rejoice in the tithe Mr. Bradford 
has given him,—‘‘Lee the American.” The 
book is interesting from beginning to end, 
made up of countless picturesque details 
of the general’s life in war and in peace 
which yet all contribute to a well-rounded 
picture and admirable study of the man as 
he impressed himself on the history of his 
times and stands out, clearly outlined, to-day. 
As the successive chapters of the book have 
appeared month after month in the pages of 
the Atlantic Monthly, it has received already 
much praise and comment. Mr. Bradford 
admits the advantage it has been to him thus 
to submit the study to public criticism before 
its final revision. 


THE Roiwwinc EartH. By Walt Whit- 
man. Compiled by Waldo R. Browne. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.—John 
Burroughs has written the introduction to this 
volume of selections, which presentsin prose 
and poem Whitman’s testimony ‘“‘to the 
bracing and buoyant equilibrium of con- 
crete outdoor nature, the only permanent 
reliance for sanity of book or human life.” 
Nature in the large, to be viewed with “ cos- 
mic emotion”; nature in detail, with bird, 
flower, tree, insect; nature as the eternal 
teacher, giving to the soul the best answers 
to its problems,—thus Whitman puts himself 
into the spirit of communion with its visible 
forms. In these days of opening spring- 
time it is good to begin the book with 
“Spring Overtures.”’ 


Magazines. 


The current issue of the Southern Work- 
man (published by the Hampton Institute 
Press) presents a broadside on the subject 
of rural school supervision in Virginia and 
Alabama,—a subject which is just now oc- 
cupying a large share of the attention of 
Southern educators. It is believed that 
the supervising industrial teacher, by re- 
lating school instruction to community life, 
is solving the problem of education in coun- 
try schools. This number contains also 
an interesting description and classification 
of negro folk songs by an educated negro and 
an appreciation of them by the ablest of 
critics, Walter Damrosch. Some slave su- 
perstitions and one of the Aunt Hannah 
stories add to the folk-lore. A _ timely 
illustrated article is by Dr. Walter C. Roe, 
the veteran missionary among the Indians, 
on the continued and needless captivity of 
the Apache prisoners of war at Fort Sill. 
Editorials announce important educational 
meetings and show the significance of Dr. 
Washington’s latest lecturing trip, which 


_ was in the State of Florida. 
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In the Survey for April the speeches of 
Raymond Robins, miner, taken down in 
shorthand,—so that they have all the vigor 
and crispness of spoken words,—have been 
made the leading feature. Mr. Robins has 
everywhere carried his audiences enthusias- 
tically with him. All his life, unconsciously, 
Mr. Robins has been preparing to deliver to 
the men of America a message of brotherhood 
and co-operation. Starting as a poor boy in 
the Far South, later he was a miner in the 
West. Helped by his experience, he made a 
strike in the Klondike. This endowment, 
dug out of the ground by his own hands, 
has enabled him for twelve years to devote 
himself to being a good citizen at large in 
Chicago. Service as settlement worker, 
member of the Board of Education, and su- 
perintendent in the Muncipal Lodging House 
has given him intimate acquantance with 
city problems. The same issue contains the 
first of Jane Addams’s regular contributions 
as an associate editor of the Survey. Her 
comments on current events are to be a feat- 
ure of the magazine from this time on. A 
further feature is a series of articles on the 
Lawrence strike by Walter E. Weyl, associate 
of John Mitchell; Robert A. Woods, head- 
worker of the South End House, Boston; 


James Ford, Harvard University; C. C. 
Carstens; Mary K. O’Sullivan; Vida D. 
Scudder; John Graham Brooks; a manu- 


facturer; a mill overseer; a militia man; 


and the Strikers’ Committee. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bibelot for April (Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains the little 
sketch by William Morris, “Under an 


Elm Tree,’ with an essay on Morris by 
W. B. Yeats. In Ford Madox Hueffer’s 
“Memories and Impressions’? we have a 
picture of the author of ‘‘The Earthly Para- 
dise”’ that well bears out Mr. Yeats’s view 
of him. “Topsy,” for so the “P. R. B.” 
called him, was a creature full of Gargantuan 
rages, when he ruffled his superb hair into 
wild storms, but he was also full of the very 
joy of living. Mr. Yeats says that Morris 
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“makes his poetry out of unending pictures 
of a happiness that is often what: a child 
might imagine,’ and this, of course, be- 
cause he was himself so full of happiness. 
Though a part of Yeats’s essay seems to us 
just a bit too fantastic, and even “‘ precious,” 
in the last section of it we have a really fine 
piece of appreciation. The slight sketch, 
“Under an Elm Tree,’ draws a contrast in 
poignant words between the vision of the 
happy life which we have, say, on the 
frieze of the Parthenon and the men and 
women in an English hay field, old and worn 
out before their time. If, instead of living 
in this dreary round of hopeless toil, they 
had been ‘‘ working for friends, on land which 
was theirs, with leisure and hope ahead of 
them, need their useful labor cripple and 
disfigure them, and knock them out of the 
shape of men fit to represent the gods and 
heroes?”’ In these alarming days of strikes 
and lock-outs, with all their attendant 
miseries, this sketch may certainly be called 
“timely.” 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Bates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 35 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send Sor a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked ear of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry JF . Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
ievard 2 using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND. VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome 


Spring Notes. 


BY E. C. SWETT. 


We hear the robin’s homeward song, 
As, carolling the way along, 

From maple to the cherry top, 

He searches for the hidden spot 
Where birdlings learn to sing and soar, 
Beyond our vision evermore. 

On lofty oak the bare boughs through 
Are shining wings of radiant blue, 
The piercing cry of joy is near, 

The advent of the Spring is here! 


“The Old Order Changeth.” 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


“‘Cherer, cherer,’’ sang the little brown | 
bird in the old oak-tree. ‘“‘Spring is coming 
surely.” 

“T do believe you’ve told me that fifty 
times to-day,” remarked the oak-tree, rather | 
crossly. ‘‘I can hardly keep my baby buds |} 
from throwing off their gum coats; for they 
have heard so many times that spring is 


coming they are beginning to think that it 
must be half over. It must be too early for | 
them to take off winter coats. Look at the) 
snow on the ground! Wasn’t Jack Frost | 
out last night? Didn’t you see Johnnie 
playing with his sled yesterday? Tell me, 
are these signs of spring?”’ 

“‘Cherer, cherer,” sang the little brown 
bird in the old oak-tree. 


“The sun is so bright and so warm to-day, 
The snow on the ground is melting away. 
Pussy Willows peep from their tight brown 
hoods, 

The tree buds are bursting all through the 
woods. 

I am so happy I can but sing. 

Sweet, sweet is the sunshine, 

Sweet, sweet is the spring.”’ 


“Well,” said Mother Oak, after pondering 
this, ‘‘perhaps I might let my babies at least 
throw aside their warm coats; but I will 
not consent to taking them quite off till I 
see the last of that snow-bank down under 
the fence.” 

Every day the sun shone warmer. Little 
by little the snow melted, till at last there 
remained only a tiny patch under a dark 
corner of the fence. 

“Really, I see no excuse for your staying 
so late this year,’’ said the oak-tree, severely. 
“Your work is over. Come out a little way, 
where the sunshine can turn you into snow- 
water, and use you to some purpose.” 

“Never,’’ answered the little Snowdrift, 
“will I consent to be anything but what I 
have been all my life. I hold a very high 
position on this bank, and I wish you to 
know that the snow-flakes of which I am 
composed are all six-pointed stars. I be- 
lieve it to be my duty to maintain the digni- 
fied position I have always held.”’ 

“Everything must change,” said the oak- 
tree, ‘‘It is leaves one time and bare boughs 
the next; snow one season, then flowers 
again. Little White Friend, you must 
change, too, else you will hinder the work 
of the spring, and be unsightly, out of place. 
What is the joy of living but to be of use?”’ 


| same little voices. 


The little Snowdrift did not answer; and 
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Mother Oak, shaking her boughs disapprov- 
ingly, gave up the attempt to convince her. 
“‘Cherer, cherer,”’ sang the merry brown 
bird, lighting on the fence. 
“How bright is the sunshine, 
How glad is the spring! 
My life is so happy 

I can but sing.” 

“Ts the spring here?” called tiny voices 
from the ground. ‘‘Ah! if we only had some 
moisture for our hard brown coats, I think 
we could peep out and see!” 

“T dreamed,’’ whispered one soft voice, 
“that over our bed was still a white snow 
blanket.” 

“Tt cannot be,’ sang a chorus, like tiny 
silver bells. ‘‘We feel the sun’s warm rays 
even through the ground.~ It must be the 
spring is here. O Mother Nature, help 
us to arise!”’ 

The lonely Snowdrift drew as far as possible 
from the sunbeam’s warmth, but she was, 
nevertheless, softened, and began to wonder 


if, after all, there might not be something 


rather pleasant in these new ways. 
“Fiverything else seems so happy,’ she 


murmured. ‘‘Oh, well! I have outlived 
my usefulness. I am too old to learn new 
ways.” 


“Are the raindrops near?” sighed the 
‘‘O raindrops, come soften 


|our brown coats, we pray! Mother Nature 


is calling us, but we cannot push through 
the ground.” 
“Here is some work you can do,”’ whispered 
a soft, warm Breeze, stealing into the dark 
corner. “Help these little flowers, and so 
help the spring.’’. 
“T believe I will,” said the Snowdrift, 
creeping a little further from the fence. 
““T should like to be of use once more. Oh, 
I wish I had come before! How warm! 
How delightful!’”” And now the Snowdrift, 
transformed into a tiny stream of water, was 
hurrying out to join the rivulet at the foot 
of the bank. 
Some days later the oak-tree leaned over to 
see if the last trace of winter had disappeared. 
Where the snow had lain so long was now 
the blue of violets, while from the rivulet 
near came the murmur of a song in which 
Mother Oak thought she could discern the 
voice of the little Snowdrift:— 
“The dear Lord gave me my work to do: 
In spring to awaken the violet blue; 
In winter a blanket of snow I spread, 
And closely I covered the violet bed. 
Now onward I go, so glad and free, 
Finding new work still awaiting me.” 


Early in the Mornings. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


There was a little boy named Tom. In the 
morning, when Tom first waked up, there he 
was in his crib. His crib was close to his 
father’s big bed. Maybe his father’s eyes 
would be shut. Maybe his father was asleep. 
Tom looked to see. He looked and he 
looked. His papa’s eyes did not open for a 
long time. : 

But, after all, they did open—they opened! 
Then Tom was watching. He just put his 
hand right out and tucked it into his father’s 
hand. That was what he liked to do in the 
mornings. And they would both lie right 
still, because it was not time to get up, 
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Everybody in the house was quiet. ‘Tom and 
his father would be_right still. They might 
go to sleep once more. 

Many times they did go to aideig once 
more and did havea nap; and then they 
would wake up again, and it was time to get 
up, because there was a great deal of sun- 
shine. That time Tom’s father would help 
‘Tom to crawl over into the big bed, and they 
would have some fun. Hm! . They did 
love fun—early in the mornings! 


The Birds’ Drinking Fountain. 


Dorothy was standing by the window one 
morning, looking out into the yard where 
the grass was being coaxed up by the sun- 
shine, and the trees and shrubs were already 
putting on their fluffy green gowns. Sud- 
denly a robin flew over the fence from a 
neighboring yard and alighted on the lilac 
bush, where he stood swaying and swinging 
and very proud in his fine red vest. 

Dorothy gave a cry of delight. 

“OQ mamma,” she called, “come quick 
and see the fat robin out on the lilac bush! 
He’s such a beauty, and it seems as if he is 
looking straight at me.” 

Before Mrs. Ewing had time, however, to 
cross the kitchen the little girl was wailing 
broken-heartedly. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ she sobbed, 
“he’s flying away! He’s flying away just as 
fast as he possibly can. I don’t see why the 
birds never stay in our yard. ‘They are al- 
ways flying somewhere else.” 

“Why, dear,” replied Mrs. Ewing, sinking 
down into a big rocking-chair and gathering 
the little girl into her arms, ‘‘I suppose the 
birds don’t know that you are just getting 
over the measles and want to watch them. 
Besides, they probably have baby birds at 
home and must hurry back to take care of 
them. But I have a plan,” she continued 
consolingly, ‘‘that I believe will not only 
coax Robin Redbreast and his entire family 
into our yard where you can watch them, 
but many other kinds of birds too.” 

The sobs ceased at once, and Dorothy was 
out of her mother’s lap in a jiffy, all a-tiptoe 
to know about the fine plan. 

Mrs. Ewing crossed to the pantry, took 
down a low, flaring milk crock about four 
inches high, and held it up for Dorothy to see. 
Dorothy thought it didn’t look like much of 
a plan. 

“This crock,’ explained the little girl’s 
mother, ‘‘sunk in the ground to its rim out 
under the shady lilac bush, and filled every 
day with cool, fresh water, is the plan. Birds 
must have water, dear,’’ she explained, ‘“‘and 
during the heat of summer this is often very 
hard for them to find. Now I believe that, 
if water is always to be found here, it will 
make our yard a very popular gathering 
place for birds.” 

Together they carried out the crock and 
put it in position under the lilac bush, and 
then they filled it with water to within an 
inch of the top. The reason it must not be 
filled to the brim, Mrs. Ewing explained, was 
that the water must not be over three inches 
deep or the birds might drown. 

For three days Dorothy kept patient 
watch by the window. During this time, 
although many songsters flew swiftly through 
the yard, none apparently noticed the water. 
On the afternoon of the third day, however, — 
Dorothy’s mother heard her exclaiming joy- 


z 


“What if the world should break up! 
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fully, “Mamma, mamma, a brown. bird has 
just flown into the tree, and—yes, he is really 
looking down at the water!”’ 

There was a long pause, and Mrs. Ewing 
was beginning to wonder if that bird had 
flown away again, when the little girl’s voice 


once more rang out, the words fairly tumbling | 


over each other this time. 

“OQ mamma, mamina,”’ she cried, “do 
hurry and come! The bird has flown right 
down on the crock, and—and now he is tak- 
ing a long drink of the water.” And in her 
excitement Dorothy rushed to her mother 
and pulled her to the window. 

_ By this time the bird had gone, but in a 
few minutes he was back again, making 


straight for the water without the slightest | 


hesitation. When he actually jumped into 
the very centre of the basin and proceeded to 
take a bath, splashing the water in every 
direction, Dorothy’s delight knew no bounds. 

From this time on hardly an hour of the 
day passed throughout the whole summer 
that birds were not enjoying the water. 
Dorothy not only had many happy hours 
watching the little songsters, but she learned 
the names of the various bird callers, too, 
and much about their habits. 

The birds helped Dorothy to pass a very 


delightful summer. But that wasn’t the 


best thing that resulted from that day when 
Dorothy complained because the birds never 
stayed in the yard. Dorothy herself knew 
that wasn’t the best thing, for she often said 
to her mother,— 

“Why, the nicest part of it all is that we 
are really helping the birds.’’—A deline Thayer 
Thomson, in the Continent. 


The Foolish Rabbit. 


Once upon a time a rabbit was asleep 


under a palm-tree. 


All at once he woke up and thought: 
What 
then would become of me?”’ 

At that moment some monkeys dropped a 
cocoanut. It fell down on the ground 
just back of the rabbit. 

Hearing the noise, the rabbit said to him- 

self, ‘‘ The earth is all breaking up!’’ 

sts Eo he jumped up and ran just as fast 
as he could, without even looking back to 
see what made the noise. 

Another rabbit saw him running, and 
called after him, ‘‘What are you running so 
fast for?” 

“Don’t ask me!’’ he cried. 

_ But the other rabbit ran after him, begging 
to know what was the matter. ; 

Then the first rabbit said: “Don’t you 
know? ‘The earth is all breaking up!”’ 

And on he ran, and the second rabbit 
ran with him. 

The next rabbit they met ran with them 
when he heard that the earth was all break- 
ing up. 

One rabbit after another joined them, 
until there were hundreds of rabbits running 
as fast as they could go. 

They passed a deer, calling out to him that 
the earth was all breaking up. The deer 
ran with them. 

The deer called to a fox to come along, 
Pesala: the earth was all breaking up. 

a Oaand: on they ran and an elephant joined 


las ihe lion saw the animals running, 
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and heard their cry that the earth was all 
breaking up. 

He thought there must be some mistake, 
so he ran to the foot of a hill in front of them 
and roared three times. 

This stopped them, for they knew the voice 
of the King of Beasts, and they feared him. 

“Why are you running so fast?’’ asked the 
lion. 

“OQ King Lion,’ they answered him, 
“the earth is all breaking up!”’ 

“Who saw it breaking up?” 
lion. 

“TI didn’t,’’ ‘said the elephant. 
the fox—he told me about it.” 

“T didn’t,’’ said the fox. 

“The rabbits told me about it, 
deer. 

One after another of the rabbits said, “I 
did not see it, but another rabbit told me 
about it.”’ 

At last the lion came to the rabbit who 
had first said that the earth was all breaking 
up. 

“Ts it true that the earth is all breaking 
up?’’ the lion asked the foolish, timid rabbit. 

“Yes, O lion, it is,” said the rabbit. ‘I 
was asleep under a palm-tree. I woke up 
and thought, ‘What would become of me 
if the earth should all break up?’ At that 
very moment I heard the sound of the earth 
breaking up and I ran away.” 

“Then,” said the lion, ‘‘you and I will 
go back to the place where the earth began to 
break up, and see what is the matter.”’ 

So the lion put the little rabbit on his back, 
and away they went like the wind. The 
other animals waited for them at the foot of 
the hill. 

The rabbit told the lion when they were 
near the place where he slept, and the lion 
saw just where the rabbit had been sleeping. 

He saw, too, the cocoanut that had fallen 
to the ground near by, Then the lion said 
to the rabbit: “It must have been the sound 
of the cocoanut falling to the ground that 
you heard. You foolish rabbit!’’ 

And the lion ran back to the other animals 
and told them all about it. 

If it had not been for a wise King of Beasts, 
they might be running still—Ellen C. 
Babbitt, in St. Nicholas. 


asked the 


“ Ask 


”’ said the 


The Bravest One. 


“George Washington was awful brave, 
wasn’t he?” said Polly at dinner. ‘‘We 
heard all about him at school this morning, 
mother.” 

“Course he was brave,’’ said Ben. ‘‘Sol- 
diers always are. I’m going to be a soldier 
when I grow up. I’m kind of brave now..”’ 

Polly sighed wistfully. ‘“‘I don’t b’lieve I 
am. I don’t like mice a bit.” 

“Pooh!’’ Ben laughed, ‘I’m not afraid 
of ’em. Girls don’t have to be brave, any 
way: we boys can take care of ’em. George 
Washington was a boy, you know.” 

Mother smiled a little. ‘‘I don’t believe 
George Washington ever bragged,” she said 
quietly, as she filled the children’s plates; 
and Ben suddenly became too busy with his 
dinner to talk any more. 

It was on the way home from school that 
afternoon that Ben had a chance to show his 
courage. ‘Three or four big boys were sitting 
on the flat rock as he and Polly came around 
the turn of the road. 
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“What do you suppose. they’re “doing?” 
Polly wondered. ‘‘Why, they’re talking to 
little Tommy Taylor—and he’s crying, ‘!Ben. 
| Let’s go and see what’s the matter: .Maybe 
he thinks he’s lost.” 

As they came nearer, they could hear one 
| of the boys saying, ‘‘Why don’t you -go 
home to mother, cry-baby?” and, whén 
Tommy tried to run, another boy caueagit his 
arm and held him. 

“Oh, they’re teasing him, Ben!” ried 
Polly indignantly. “‘We must go and_ get 
him,” i 

Ben, however, had no such idea. 

“T guess not! Look at the size of them 
no telling what they’d do to us. I’m going 
by as fast as I can.” } ae 

Polly flashed one look at him, ‘‘Go on, 

then, brave boy! I’m going to make theta 
let Tommy Taylor alone.’ 

And before Ben could answer .she was 
running toward the flat rock. 

Ben’s cheeks were very red as he slowly 
followed her. He did not feel. exactly like 
George Washington just then. 

Polly stood before the big boys, 
straight, indeed, though her _ heart 
quaking. es 

“Tf you please,’ she said firmly, “I'll 
take Tommy home now. And you ought to 
be ashamed to tease such a little boy.” 

“Oho!”’ teased one of the boys, “what 
are you going todo about it?” But the one 
who was holding Tommy let go quickly. 

“She’s right about that,” he said, getting 
as red as Ben. ‘‘Here, run along, all of 
you, nobody’ll touch you again.” 

Very much relieved, Polly seized one of 
Tommy’s hands and Ben the other, and hur- 
ried him on up the road. 

“I say, Polly,” Ben stammered, when 
they had left the little fellow at his own 
gate, ‘‘I—I guess maybe you’d better be the 
soldier, ’stead of me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Polly, generously, “I’m 
just as ’fraid of mice as ever. But I’m glad 
we rescued Tommy from the enemy.’— 
Marion M. Thornton, in Sunday School Times. 


very 
was 


The Red-hot Poker Plant. 


In the north of Cape Colony there stretches 
for many a weary mile the great tableland of 
the Karroo, famous for its queer plants and 
its life-giving air. Here grows the African 
aloe, an ugly-looking plant save at the time of 
flowers. ‘Then it offers a brilliant spectacle 
as it lights up the hillsides in spring (which, 
in South Africa, corresponds to the English 
autumn). Its big dull scarlet and orange 
colored flowers have earned for this aloe the 
familiar nickname of the ‘red-hot poker 


plant.” 
Teacher (to class in geography): “Johnny, 
the Hudson River flows into New York 


Bay. That is its mouth. Now where is 
its source?”’ 

Johnny (after careful deliberation): “At 
the other end, ma’am,’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


One Monday morning Dorothy volun- 
teered to superintend the family washing. 
When Nora put the clothes on to boil, the 
little overseer gave one astonished look, 
then ran to mamma, exclaiming in great 
excitement: ‘““O mamma, mamma. Nora’s 


cooking the clothes!” 
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Religion in Shakespeare. 


The April meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston was held in the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, April ro. 
This was the last meeting of the season: the 
next meeting will be on the second Wednes- 
day of October. The second vice-president, 
George Hutchinson, Esq., of Newton, pre- 
sided. He announced that the president, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, has recovered his 


health, has resumed his journey, and will be | 


at the next meeting of the club. 

The club departed from its usual kind of 
subject. The meetings are given almost 
entirely to the discussion of great questions 
of public life, and usually a number of 
speakers present the subject. This time 
there was a single speaker, and the subject 
was literary,—a phase of Shakespeare’s 
writings. Prof. William A. Neilson of the 
English department of Harvard University 
spoke on “‘ The Alleged Absence of Religion in 
Shakespeare.” 

The speaker made a profound impression 
upon the audience. He spoke for an hour, 


clearly and concisely, without manuscript or | 


notes. He set forth the essential situation 


in play after play, made keen analyses of | 


characters, delineated motives, made telling 
quotations, swept the whole field of the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare which had a bearing on 
the subject, and, after setting forth in variety 
and richness the material, he succinctly 
gathered up into an effective argument the 
conclusions to be drawn. 

The fascination of the manner of presenta- 
tion added to the keen interest in the suhject 
itself. Prof. Santayana has, among others, 
recently discussed religion in Shakespeare, 
and says that Shakespeare “has no religion 
and no philosophy.”’ Writers on the sub- 
ject have quoted widely from Shakespeare’s 
characters to prove the absence of religion,— 
expressions of pessimism and despair, of ma- 
terialism and animalism. But these quota- 
tions are to be subjected to two considera- 
tions: first, we are not to attribute to Shakes- 
peare’s own thought the opinions he puts 
into the mouths of his characters; and, second, 
we should judge the kind of character that 
speaks the words. When Shakespeare de- 
picts a self-centred and ambitious character 
who is finally thwarted and dies in despair, 
we are not to regard a gloomy speech in the 
last act as Shakespeare’s view of the world 
and of life. 

Shakespeare never speaks in his own per- 
son: how shall we get at his own opinion? 
There is only one method. If a man writes 
enough, he will betray his own opinion—to 
those who discriminate. Out of the whole 
company of Shakespeare’s characters we can 
put together those of the same type and can 
generalize about them. We will get his 
thought of how that type of character works 
out in life. In dealing with the characters 
of kings he throws no glamour over them; he 
analyzes them keenly. He sets them forth 
in their strength and weakness—ten in the 
series of historical plays. For example, 
Henry VI., pious and useless; Henry V., 
praying before the battle of Agincourt, a 
king who is just a man like other men, and 
sees no use in ceremonies. 

From such men we get hints of Shakes- 
peare’s thought; but we get further light in 
a series of characters who are marked, in the 
beginning of the plays, by sentimentalism. 
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Shakespeare shows the'mischief of cultivating 
emotion for its own sake, notably by the 
character of Constance, in the play of ‘“‘ King 
John,” who is reproved for revelling in “the 
luxury of grief.” Again in “Twelfth Night” 
the most confirmed of sentimentalists ap- 
pears at the opening, and he is seen, as 
the play advances, to care so much for emo- 
| tion that he does not care so much about the 
quality of his emotion as he does about the 
| thrill of the emotion itself. Summing up 
several sentimentalists, Shakespeare shows 
that the sentimentalist becomes a cynic, 
that that kind of self-indulgence makes for 
dishonesty and inefficiency. Then, instead 
|of regarding the pessimism as Shakespeare’s 
own thought, we are to see that he is con- 
demning sentimentalism. 

Turning to Shakespeare’s men of action, 
can a general tendency be traced? We must 
first distinguish between the comedies and 
the tragedies. The comedies have an arti- 
| ficial form—in the last act the culmination 
of marriage must be reached. Shakespeare 
shows a keen relish for analysis of character 
in the first part of a comedy, but an interest- 
ing and illuminating falling off of interest 
|as things move to the inevitable conclusion. 
But in the tragedies we can detect his ting- 
ling interest to the very end. 

In some tragedies—notably in ‘‘ King Lear”’ 
—there seems to be indiscriminate killing: he 
huddles the destruction. It has been argued 
that Shakespeare has no religion, no theory 
of life, no connected thought regarding 
human destiny, because the slaughter in- 
cludes the good and the bad without distinc- 
tion. But here we are approaching the core 
| of the whole question: he does not hold the 
theory that the character of an individual 
controls his destiny. 

“Romeo and Juliet’’ throws a clear light on 
Shakespeare’s thought, if we take the story 
in connection with his other writings. 
Round about Romeo and Juliet is a social 
situation, a feud in the community. These 
individuals disregard this social situation. 
They follow their individual inclinations, 
but the condition in the community destroys 
them. Men cannot ignore even a bad social 
situation: they cannot detach themselves 
from the community. 

Antony and Cleopatra confirm this view 
of Shakespeare’s thought. There the com- 
munity is the greatest empire of the then 
existing world. Antony is torn between his 
obligations to the community and his per- 
sonal inclinations. He follows his individual- 
ism and comes to a discreditable end. Cleo- 
patra, too, destroys herself. 

In these two plays the situation is not 
identical. Romeo and Juliet love each other 
with a clear, pure love. Antony has, besides 
his responsibility for the community, domes- 
tic obligations which he disregards in follow- 
ing his impulses toward the woman. But in 
each case the conditions in the community 
were the dominant forces; and individualis- 
tic inclinations, whether personally pure or 
sensual, bring destruction. 

It is not necessary to define Shakespeare’s 
religion in a few words; it is better to de- 
scribe it in broader generalizations. He 
shows a recognition of a moral order in the 
world. ‘There is a spiritual world, with its 
laws; and these make tendencies in the 
world of men. Individual character does 
not necessarily bring individual results, 
but a man’s character—for example, the 
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character of a king—brings social results, 
and social conditions impose obligations of 
the most exacting kind on men. ‘The moral 
order of the world of men is found in the text- 
ure of the life of the wide community. 


Philadelphia Letter. 


II. 


The Spring Garden Society has already 
reported to the Register the closing of the 
first year of Mr. Evans’s pastorate with an 
enlarged membership roll and increased sub- 
scriptions. To sympathetic onlookers there 
appears a very determined little band of 
people up there working devotedly for our 
common cause and deserving of all the en- 
couragement that can be given them. The 
financial burden must press heavily upon 
this small group, and the personal sacrifices 
that are being made to meet such obligation 
prove beyond question the value his church 
possesses in the eyes of each member. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evans are indefatigable in 
their effort to know and be of service to all 
whom the church might interest. The plant 
is certainly a beehive of activity, minister- 
ing to the needs of its various groups. 

Besides the regular Sunday morning ser- 
vices, evening meetings are being held in the 
church parlors every Sunday from January 
to the last of April. The Adult Class, which 
is quite large and which assembles immedi- 
ately after the morning service, is conducted 
by the minister. The Sunday-school, quite 
a vigorous one, also holds its session directly 
after the morning service. ; 

The circulating library, a very good one, 
has recently been reopened. Unity Club, 
a still growing organization of young people 
with a present membership of forty, holds 
monthly social meetings. Two plays have 
been given this winter. The Men’s Club, 
with a twenty-five cent annual due, holds 
a monthly supper at thirty-five cents a 
head. Some special speaker, generally from 
without the organization, is provided for the 
occasion. 

A group of young men and women meets 
monthly under the leadership of Mr. Evans 
for the study of “Russian History and Lit- 
erature since 1800,”’ the April meeting being 
devoted to present-day Russia, with a re- 
view of Gorky’s novels. ‘The purely social 
side of the church life finds expression in a 
series of parish suppers, given about three 
or four times a year and preceding the busi- 
ness meetings. ‘This year the cost of main- 
tenance per day, estimated at about $10.20, 
has been adopted as the basis for subscrip- 
tions, and the contributions have almost 
doubled those of last year. The outlook 
for the current year is one of increased faith 
in the future. A church for which its own 
members care so devotedly ought surely to 
draw others to it, and thus lessen the finan- 
cial burden. 

Wilmington reports the gain of a few fam- 
ilies and no losses. As to financial matters, 
pledges made in the beginning of the year 
show an encouraging increase of fully $1,100 
over those made five years ago. As the an- 
nual expense account is only about $3,000, 
this shows a material improvement in the 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation. The stand- 
ing of the church in the community seems 
also to be steadily improving, the gradual 
liberalizing of the community itself and the 
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doubtless) being contributory causes. The 
with ten different social movements outside 
of his church, and in all organizations for 


active out of all proportion to their relative 
number in the community. The former 
Unity Club was reorganized in the fall into 
a parish club, inclusive of all members and 
friends of the church. Five meetings have 
been held, very successful both as to pro- 
gramme and attendance. The Women’s 
Alliance has maintained its usefulness, and 
for the first time in many years a parish 
supper was given in connection with the 
annual business meeting, proving most 


successful. 

Lancaster has rounded its first decade. | 
Its anniversary services on January 28 have | 
already been recorded. The society enters 
its teens with every promise of steady growth 
and development. Special evening services 
have been drawing large congregations, to 
whom Mr. Cooper has been presenting ‘‘ Vital 
Topics in- Religion.” The Men’s Liberal 
Club is active in civic affairs, studying this 
winter under the general heading ‘“‘Know 
your City.” Dr. Burk of Philadelphia 
addressed the club March 12, and on April 9 
Dr. King of the University of Pennsylvania 
will speak on ‘‘Commission Form of Govern- 
ment.” 

The Longfellow Society, the young people’s 
organization, and the Women’s Alliance have 
filled their share of the church’s life and 
activity. 

Three weeks more and the Priestley Con- 
ference, meeting in Baltimore, will draw 
this little group of churches into the closer 
fellowship of personal relations, the living 
presence of men and women behind each 
recorded endeavor making all report in cold 
type seem bare indeed. 


Social and Public Service, 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


NOovTES. 


Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass., 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson, minister. An in- 
teresting series of meetings held in the vestry 
of the church has just been concluded. ‘The 
‘general subject was “Know your Own City,” 
and on successive Wednesday evenings there 
have been discussed “Some Municipal 
Problems,” ‘‘Newton’s Library System,” 
“The Public Schools of Newton,” ‘‘ Newton’s 
Benevolences,”’ “‘The History of Newton,” 
and “The Future of Newton.” Local speak- 
‘ers have dealt with each topic. ‘The course 
has met with great success and is fruitful of 
suggestions for other churches which wish to 
enter more fully into the life of the commu- 
nity. : ? 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., 
Rev, Eugene R. Shippen, minister. The 
Social Service League of this church has is- 
sued a leaflet setting forth its purposes and 
aims and describing briefly the work of fif- 
teen philanthropic societies in which the 
church is represented by its members. 


service committees. 5 
‘League is organized for all forms of 


, whether the opportunity calls 
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for personal effort or for collective action. 
Among the duties which the League expects 
to undertake are:— 

“1, The investigation of appeals from char- 
itable institutions. 

“9. The linking of local philanthropies and 
the church. 

“3. The listing of social service activities 
among church members. 

“4. The promotion of useful legislative 
measures; the protesting against harmful 
legislative measures. 

“5. The co-operation with other Unitarian 


churches in this newest form of church effort | 


toward social betterment. 

“6, The bringing together of the churches 
of Detroit for the promotion of the common 
good. 

“Tn every community, in every church con- 
gregation, there are individuals, and many 
of them, who, even if they are not trained 
philanthropic workers, are eager to give prac- 
tical expression to the faith which is in them, 
are eager to do something worth while for 
somebody or for some cause. 

“To every such individual this Social Ser- 


vice League makes a present, definite appeal | 
for partnership. The list of philanthropies | 


includes fifteen forms of social service already 
actively represented by leaders in this church. 
It would seem that a list of such variety must 
offer an opportunity to every individual who 
has the will to choose. If a would-be worker 
is able to volunteer only an hour or two each 
week, his or her services will be duly appre- 
ciated, and will be made to count for some- 
thing worth while. 


“OPPORTUNITIES OPEN TO VOLUNTEER 
WORKERS. 


“ty, Friendly visiting among the poor. 

“2, Entertaining sick children by reading, 
story-telling, singing. 

‘3. Entertainment for adults of various 
nationalities. 

“4, Conducting various kinds of clubs. 

“5. Classes in dancing, practical cooking, 
sewing. 

“6. Girls’ friendly work. 

“7. Gymnasium work. 

‘8, Lessons in elocution. 

“‘9. Music lessons on piano and violin. 
. Playing on piano at recreation centres. 
. Sunday afternoon talks to young 


. Sunday-school teaching; organ play- 


. Sewing for children. 
14. Theatricals and any kind of drill. 
. Tutoring foreigners. 

. Work in a Settlement library. 


All Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Rev. 
F. S.C. Wicks, minister. ‘Two years ago the 
Good Works Committee of All Souls’ Church 
introduced a new system for the collection 
of the contributions of members of the parish 
to charitable and philanthropic societies 
and objects. Hitherto individuals had sub- 
scribed at such times and in such manner as 
they saw fit, but with no reference at all to 
the church. Before the beginning of the 
year 1910 the Good Works Committee sent 
pledge cards to all the members of the con- 
gregation inviting them to indicate the ob- 
jects to which they wished to subscribe in the 
ensuing year and the amounts. Subscribers 
were asked to meet their pledges by monthly 
or quarterly payments, using special envelopes 
provided for the purpose. These envelopes 
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were collected at the Sunday services, and 
turned over to the committee which kept 
the individual accounts and paid each person’s 
subscriptions as fast as funds accumulated to 
meet them. The plan was successful the 
| first year and much more of a success the 
second. The report for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1911, shows a fifty per cent. increase 
in the number of subscribers, and two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. increase in amount 
given, the total being $947.50. This does 
not include any contributions to denomina- 
tional objects, all of it going to distinctly 
social service work. According to this 
method payments are made through the 
Good Works Committee and so the interest 
and activity of the church in social welfare 
| ace recognized, but receipts for subscriptions 
are obtained in the name of the individual 
giver so that his own personal interest and 
generosity receive due recognition. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DrirEcrors’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
April 9, at 2 p.m. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fox, Frothingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Little, Long, Reccord, Sprague, Williams, 
Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read, and the treasurer presented the fol- 
lowing statement:— 


RECEIPTS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 


Cashion hand Pebs 2,262 2) 005 05... bitiesendesies $26,742.45 
From’ donations ®j) ta peas Renee Ae 9,398.30 
Income of invested funds .............. 9,387.38 
Interest on bank deposits.............. 33-06 

Bequest of Mrs. Maria P. Silsbee of Salem, 

BASS 7 cibtceae ts ilo Se HOR ae aa 2,000.00 

Legacy of Charles H. Houghton, Wal- 

tham, Mass., to be “‘used in promot- 

ing the cause of Unitarianism in the 

State of California” as a memorial of 

Eliza W. Houghton, who for many 

years lived in said State ............ 2,500.00 
First Parish and Religious Society of 

Warwick, Mass.,in trust for that So- 

(rein ai See dG Ariens emia ineeae tise 13,000.00 

Legacy of Harriet E. Goodnow of. Ster- 

ling, Mass., on account............- 10,000.00 

Bequest of Philander Shaw of Brooklyn, 

N.Y., the income to be used for distrib- 
uting copies of the Christian Register, 
additional ls Sowa inn tates Bee 1,496.20 

Bequest of Philander Shaw, additional . . 140.61 

Legacy of Edith Child, Brookline, Mass., 4,750.00 

Bequest of Samuel B. Bird, Framingham, 

Mass., “the income to be expended 
annually in the aid of feeble Unitarian 
parishes in New England,” additional, 
OD QCCOUNE oe nite ea aa ee eh 9,500.00 

Bequest of Caroline M. Barnard, Everett, 

Mass., on account. 60,000.00 

West Roxbury Meeting-house Fund, 

CONtHDULODS:. 8 octet cet 81.00 

Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 

rian Building account ...........2.. 106.10 
Investments, received {forreinvestment . 7,000.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
tepaid'on loagS tun Sone. come 2,150.00 
Books’ sold} eteos aan fies ae ace 1,967.38 
$160,262.38 
PAYMENTS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) ...... $8,032.43 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .. . 3,609.60 
Books and tracts for free distribution. . .. . 1,210.31 
Books published for sale................ 1,452.89 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 1,316.30 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 8,301.21 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries .... 2.6 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Loan Tee Wiee ais ava pratibrat te see ON 5,000.00 
EMVGSHMeBUS eon tis hes hag odo tie wonlele ne 103,313-75 
Accrued interest on investments, etc. .... 664.05 

Cash'on hand April z, r9or2 ........5... 60805 26,360.07 

$160,262.38 


The treasurer laid before the board the 
matter of accepting the bequest of the late 
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John C. Kimball, subject to the conditions 
of the will, and it was 


Voted, That the president and Mr. Williams take up the 
matter with the executors of the will, with power to accept 
the bequest on any terms agreed upon by the parties in- | 
terested. 


Upon report of the Finance Committee | 
it was 


Voted, To appropriate $540 received for the purpose to 
the credit of the Department of Comity and Fellowship. 

Voied, To deed to the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Jacksonville, Fla., the southern half of the | 
church lot on Hogan Street, on condition that the society | 
will at once proceed to build upon the lot thus transferred | 
a suitable house for the minister. 


The treasurer read a letter suggesting a| 
possible offer for the purchase of the prop- | 
erty owned by the Association at 25 Beacon | 
Street, and, after discussion, the communi- | 
cation was referred to the Finance Com-| 
mittee for consideration and report. 

The treasurer reported that the Church 
Building Loan Fund was in a very satis- 
factory condition, with no excessive amounts 
overdue. 

The president reported upon the progress 
of the Washington Church enterprise and 
the designs for the proposed church and 
parish house were, shown to the board for 
comment and suggestion. It was the sense 
of the board that the new buildings would 
be beautiful and adequate, but that they 
should not be begun until funds were in 
hand to insure their completion without 
debt and without the curtailment of any 
essential architectural features. 

The Committee on the Revision of the 
Hymn and Tune Book laid before the board 
certain considerations, and the following 
resolution was adopted :— 


Whereas the trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention have appointed a committee consisting of Rev. 
L. M. McCollester, D.D., of Detroit, Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D.D., of Lynn, and Rev. F. O. Hall, D.D., of New York, 
to discuss with the Committee on the Revision of the 
Hymn and Tune Book, appointed by this board, the 
possibility of joint action with the Universalist churches 
in the publication of a revised hymn-book, 

Be it Resolved, That the said Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Hymn and Tune Book be instructed to meet 
the committee appointed by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and to report back to this 
board for consideration any plan for such joint action 
which may be formulated. 


The secretary communicated to the board 
certain resolutions adopted by the Pacific 
Coast Conference, and after discussion it 
was 


Voted, That the president be requested to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Resolutions adopted by the Pacific 
“Coast Conference and to express the hearty assent of the 
board in the spirit and purport of the resolutions, but to 
explain that the duties to which they summon the Asso- 
ciation do not lie within its province. 

Voted, To transmit the resolutions to the directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, as they refer to the 
conditions and needs which are within the jurisdiction of 
that Society. 


The secretary read a letter from Rev. 
Alfred Manchester accompanied by his 
report as secretary of the Pulpit Supply 
Committee for New England, which was 
referred to the New England Committee. 

Upon recommendation of the treasurer 
and secretary it was 


Voted, To appoint Alfred M, Bullard and Charles A. 
Royce to serve as auditors for the present fiscal year, with 
power to employ an expert accountant to assist in their 


| day-school class. 
| David City Library and Gymnasium Build- 


work, 
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Voted, To appoint Rev. S. M. Crothers and Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Bacon as delegates to the coming annual meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

A letter was read by the secretary from 
the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union of Shillong, 
India. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Christian Unity in David City. 


David City, Neb., claims to have the first 
non-sectarian Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


| ciation ever organized. For the past few 


years effort has been made at international 
Young Men’s Christian Association conven- 
tions to do away with the usual evangelical 
test, but the effort has always been defeated. 
The breadth of purpose in the David. City 
Association has been achieved, says a corre- 
spondent, only by dogged persistency after 
years of an educational campaign. 

In December, 1907, the Promoting Associa- 
tion was organized as an outgrowth from a 
young men’s club which originated in a Sun- 
In September, 1908, the 


ing Association was incorporated, and the 
next spring their $25,000 building was begun. 
The personnel of the board of directors is in- 


dicative of its inclusiveness, as it consists of | 
| three Methodists, two Catholics, one Chris- 


tian, one Episcopalian, one Unitarian, and 
two men unaffiliated with any church. The 
leading representatives of every religious or- 
ganization of the town are active members. 
The organization stands on practically the 
same basis as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, barring the usual emphasis on 
doctrinal belief. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


In the Far North-west. 


Everett and Bellingham, both in the 
State of Washington, have sprung up within 
a comparatively few years, and combine 
features of the oldest and the newest civili- 
zations,—concrete walks leading to fields 
of huge stumps and tall buildings not far 
removed from tall timber. Both cities de- 
pend (as do most of those in the North-west) 
upon the rapid and somewhat wasteful 
harvesting of crops nature has been cen- 
turies in providing, lumber being, so far, 
the chief output. But, as the trees are cut 
and the stumps removed with a vast ex- 
penditure of money and labor, a. virgin soil 
is uncovered capable of bearing harvests of 
grain that will feed older cities for genera- 
tions to come. Acres and square miles of 
stump-land or burnt-over forests would be 
depressing did not one now and then come 
upon an oasis of shade trees and garden, 
with, as in the national bulb farm visited in 
Bellingham, an occasional beauty spot that 
rests the eye with its splendor, while it re- 
assures the heart with the promise of beauty, 
wealth, and comfort yet to be. 

The Everett visit was timed so as to coin- 
cide with the annual meeting of the church. 
One could wish for more people to help 
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bear the burdens of this movement, but a- 
more devoted spirit one could not hope to 

find. A few have been loyal through a — 
day whose heat and burden yet last, the 
hope for a strong church being not yet 

buoyed up by the visible coming of success. 

Mr. Spencer gives unstinted praise to the 

courageous few, and his people appreciate 

to the full his scholarly presentation of 

profound truths. Services held in a hall 

do not attract those who linger on the 

brink of that great adventure which uniting 

with a Unitarian movement often is, es- 

pecially in this western country. Even 

convinced Unitarians, converted, but not 

enlisted, hesitate to enter upon a work that 

may involve sacrifices such as the average 

new-comer in the West is none too able to 

make. The sympathy of our well-intrenched 

brethren in older localities should go out to 

our friends in Everett, and substantial help 

should not be withheld. Yet their attitude 

is that of courage. ‘‘Tell our friends in the 

East,”’ was their parting word, “that we 

are on the job, and that we are going to 

win out!” . 

Bellingham makes a more encouraging 
report, the movement here having passed 
through its preliminary stage, the hall 
being replaced by a peculiarly attractive 
little church. Mr. and Mrs. Weil are giving 
their very life-blood to the cause, and are 
seeing the fruits of their labors. The de- 
pression that has reduced materially the 
population of the city took some strong 
supporters from the church; but others have 
come, the congregations are good, and the 
Sunday school is having a_ particularly 
gratifying growth. With better times as- 
sured, and with increasing good-will toward 
the movement on the part of the city’s 
people, the church will surely grow. 

The visit here fell on Holy Week and on 
the evening when, in an evangelical church, 
a “Tom Thumb Wedding” was taking 
place, with children masquerading as grown 
people, making a mockery of a sacred rite 
and, it is to be feared, implanting wrong | 
ideas in forming minds. That the same 
church was opened the following evening 
for a consideration of ‘‘The Seven Last 
Words of Christ’’ but sets off the farce the 
more sharply. Surely amid such condi- 
tions our church of the clear word and the 
dignified service has place. A session of the 
Sunday school, held after public-school 
hours, and an address to an evening con- 
gregation that almost filled the auditorium 
were the privileges granted the itinerant. 

Lyndon, Wash., is not on any Unitarian 
map, yet it belongs there and promises to 
occupy a prominent place among denomina- 
tional points of interest. Mr. Weil was at- 
tracted to this small city by the fact that 
some of its people came occasionally to his 
services, a two-hours’ roundabout journey. 
Beginning with the first of the present year» 
he has held services on Sunday evenings. 
From the first, the leading families have 
attended, and at the seventh service the 
First Unitarian Church of Lyndon was 
formed, with thirty-two names on the roll, 
of whom twenty-two are men, and with a 
board of trustees. In a small hall the 
Billings Lecturer spoke for an hour on the 
history and deeper meaning of the Unitarian 
movement. Some thirty-five people sat on 
the hard chairs and on boards that did duty 
for pews, and paid the closest attention. 


_ granted April 8, 1912. 
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Graduates of German as well as of American 
universities, doctors, lawyers, editors, bank- 
ers, thinking men and women in all walks 
of life, composed that inspiring audience. 
“Come again in a few years,” they said to 
the visitor, ‘‘and you will find us in a church 
of our own, with a good congregation and a 
strong Sunday school,’—and the character 
of the people and their evident earnestness 
made this seem no idle boast. Thus has a 
new light risen in the North-west, a monu- 
ment to Mr. Weil’s zeal and ability, and a 
testimony to the need of multitudes yet 
unreached by our word. Only one or two 
in this congregation had any previous 
knowledge of Unitarian churches, and to 
many the very name is new. But the doc- 
trine and the worship fit their spiritual con- 
dition. To our youngest Unitarian church, 
God-speed! 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Hospitality Tatas cebrewecs Week. 


The annual meeting of the Young People’s | 


Religious Union for 1912 will be held in 
Boston on the afternoon and evening of 
Thursday, May 23, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Exeter and New- 
bury Streets. 

Following the custom of previous years, 
the Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions, co-operating with the 
Unitarian Hospitality Committee, will en- 
tertain, on Thursday night, the delegates 
coming to the meeting. This is done with 
the object in view of securing a larger rep- 
resentation at the meetings than would 
otherwise be possible if the delegates had to 
return home the same night. Delegates 
wishing to avail themselves of this invitation 
will kindly send their names and addresses 
to Miss Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., before Wednesday, May 15. 
An opportunity will be given to the dele- 
gates who find it necessary to come earlier 
in the day to attend the luncheon at the 


Bulfinch Place Church. Directions as to 


reaching the church will be given on register- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3. 

Following the afternoon meeting, a re- 
ception will be tendered the officers of the 
National Union. Following this reception, 
supper will be served at six o’clock. This 
meeting promises to be one of intense in- 
terest to all members of the National Union. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, April 24, 
at 12 M., Rev. Theodore Williams will con- 
duct the service. 


Rey. Asaph Robert Shelander, Park 
Avenue Hotel, New York, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Middle 
States and Canada, is hereby commended to 
our ministry and churches. Fellowship 
George H. Badger, 
fred C. Nickerson, William M. Brundage, 


ittee. ) 
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Meetings. | 
| 
NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN, | 
The regular meeting at Unity Church, | 
Brooklyn, on April 5, was largely attended. 
A comprehensive review of the religious | 
outlook was given by Miss Katherine E. 
Blossom. A collection for the League treas- | 
ury amounted to about $23. The president, 
Mrs. Gilson, then introduced Prof. Frederic 
S. Lee, the famous biologist of Columbia 
University, who took up the subject of | 
“Animal Experimentation.” 


His slides for | 
the stereopticon views were well chosen, 
to show the terrible diseases from which 
children have been saved through laboratory 
work. Prof. Lee impressed every one with the 
fairness of his views. He reviewed common | 
charges of the anti-vivisectionists, declaring | 
that not one of them is true. Cruelty exists 
no more in American laboratories with their 
freedom than in the laboratories of England, 
under their severely restrictive measures. 
He cited approvingly the assertion of Bishop 
Lawrence that “the humane spirit of the 
men of science in this country must be 
trusted.” Mr. Stephens of Philadelphia, | 
speaking for the anti-vivisectionists, appealed | 
to the audience as Unitarians, who do not 
believe in the atonement, to carry the reason- | 
ing still further, and not believe either in| 
an animal’s suffering. He asked the League 
to allow some one to come to speak on the 
side of the anti-vivisectionists. Dr. Brun-| 
dage, the pastor of the church, praised the 
recent Anniversary Dinner, and the presi- 
dent of the Branch Alliance of Unity Church, | 
Mrs. Wells, invited all to stay and have a cup | 
of coffee with the box luncheon. 

HaRRIET FRANCES FOWLER. 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE.—The twen- | 
ty-fourth annual meeting in New Orleans, 
March 26, was of more than ordinary in- | 
terest, and many felt it to be the very best 
conference that the Southern churches have 
held. The president of the conference, 
Mr. Arthur D. Stevens of Jacksonville, was | 
prevented by illness from attendance, and 
Mr. Charles H. Patterson of New Orleans, 
the first vice-president, presided in a most 
satisfactory manner. An address of welcome 
by Mr. John F. C. Waldro of New Orleans 
was responded to by Rev. John W. Rowlett, 
secretary. Reports showed the churches 
to be prosperous and growing. A new parish 
at Orlando, Fla., was enrolled. One morning 
and two afternoon sessions were given to 
business. One evening session was given 
to a consideration of the Church and Our 
Young People, with helpful addresses by Rev. 
J. Wade Conkling and Rev. Maxwell Savage. 
On the second evening Rev. George Kent 
was installed minister of the First Church of 
New Orleans. ‘The installation service was 
beautiful and impressive. Rev. S. B. Nobbs 
made the prayer of invocation, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage preached the sermon, Rev. Ernest 
C. Smith was the reader, Rev. George Gil- 
more offered the installation prayer, Dr. 
Max Heller and Col. George Soule made 
addresses of welcome to the city and church, 
Rev. John W. Rowlett gave the charge to 
the minister, Dr. Lewis G. Wilson the charge 
to the church, and appropriate music was 
interspersed. One profitable and interesting 
morning session was given to the Alliance. 
The Branch Alliance of New Orleans served 
a sumptuous luncheon in the parish house, 
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Deaths. 


Passed to the higher life, April 5, 1912, Marietta M., 
daughter of Rev. William H. White of Littleton and wife 
of Rev. Nathanael Seaver of Scituate. She was born to 
the religious work she took up with consecrated zeal on her 


| marriage in 186s, being descended from an honorable min- 


isterial ancestry. In every new field she established lasting 
friendships and left tokens, sometimes in concrete form, of 
her diligence and devotion in Temperance, Sunday-school, 
Lend-a-Hand, and Alliance activities. When her husband 
retired from the ministry in 1904, her zeal for religious and 
philanthropic work did not slacken, but took wider scope 
in beneficent organizations. The Scituate Women’s Club 
owed its‘inception and much of its signal success to her 
unselfish efforts. When seized by her recent and mysteri- 
ous illness, she was joyfully anticipating the immediate 


| erection of a Club House which will unite the women of 
| every denomination, and all parts of the town, in ennobling 


and unselfish activites. In this consummation they will 
miss her counsel and guidance, but it will be in the hands of 
loyal colleagues who will establish a lasting memorial to her 
noble endeavors Earnestly do they pray that from her 
new heavenly home, not far away, she may see of the travail 
of her soul and be satisfied. 

_BARTOL—In Lancaster, April 4, Elizabeth Washburn, 
widow of George M. Bartel, D.D. Funeral services were 
held in the First Parish Church in Lancaster on Saturday, 
April 6. 

RESURGAT. 
E. W. B. 
O little town she loved so well, 
Sore-grieved and hushed you lie 
For love and loss of her who sleeps, 
But, deathless, cannot die! 


Her spirit blesses every breeze, 

Her soul shines in your sky, 

Her peace is yours who bravely live, 
And love, and nobly die. 


Marriages, 


In Athol, Mass, April ro, by the Rev. Carl G. Horst, 


| minister Wollaston Unitarian Church, Quincy, Samuel 


John Derby of Athol and Edith Mae Ervine of Dorchester. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service, 

Automobile Hearses 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 

JOSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 

TELEPHONES ROXBURY 17%2-73-74 

Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


FOR RENT 


CHOCORUA, N. H.  eurnisnep 


Rev. S. M. Crothers’ summer camp. Apply to 
Edward A: Andrews, 
Harvard Square, - - Cambridge, Mass. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


N Italian student at the Meadville Theological School, 
educated at the University of Rome, would like an 
opportunity to tutor during the summer vacation in Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek. He refers to President South- 
worth or any member of the Meadville Faculty. Address, 
Giovanni Terzano, Meadville Theological School. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


TVArIDs or elderly people may hear of excellent 
home. Fine table, good care. References. Mrs. 
Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 
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and many talks were made by the visiting | Men’s Club, Lawrance Union, Sunday-school, 
thinisters and much good cheer resulted. | Reading Club, Boys’ Club, and Junior Alli- 
On the closing evening Rev. George Gilmore | ance all gave encouraging reports of satis- 
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interest were shown, making strong predic- 
tion of an even more successful year ahead. — 


and Rey. F. M. McHale delivered addresses, 
the former speaking on the ethics of religion, 
and the latter telling of his interesting work 
in South Georgia and Northern Florida. The 
conference was greatly helped by the attend- 
ance of Rev. 
the Western Conference, and Rev. Lewis G. 


‘factory achievement. 


staff of thirteen teachers and an official staff 


Ernest C. Smith, secretary of | 


Wilson, secretary of the American Unitarian | 


Association. Some of the important resolu- 
tions adopted by the conference are the 
following: 1. That the officers of the con- 
ference be elected for two years instead of 
one. 2. That at least one meeting be held 
annually. 3. That each church pledge itself 
to send its minister and one delegate. 4. 
That the American Unitarian Association be 
requested to assist, as far as possible, the 
Southern churches located far from the 
place of meeting in sending their delegates. 
5. That an abstract of the proceedings of 
each conference be sent to each church, with 
the request that it be read at a congrega- 
tional meeting. 6. That the Southern 
churches desire to extend appreciation of 
the generous and effective service rendered 
by the American Unitarian Association and 


the National Alliance, and convey the as-| 


surance of their entire confidence in the 
good-will and wisdom of what the Association 
and the Alliance are doing in the South. 


The conference revised its constitution and | 
by-laws, and copies of the revised edition | 


will be published for free distribution. The 
following officers were elected: 
Charles H. Patterson; 
R. F. Ejisenlohr; second vice-president, 
Capt. Alfred Pirtle; 
urer, Rev. John W. Rowlett; 
rectors, William Palfrey, A. T. Ham, John 
L. Moore, Edward Durant, C. R. Buddy, 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Col. George Soule, 
Garnett Munn, and Charles H. Behre. 
New Orleans church entertained the confer- 
ence in a most delightful way, and the daily 
newspapers courteously and generously gave 
publicity to the proceedings of the meetings. 
John W. Rowlett, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: Easter Day was the 
“high water mark’’ in the history of the 
church, for 38 accessions were made. Four 
babies were baptized and 20 young people 
received the right hand of fellowship. There 
was an excellent display of Easter lilies, and 

“potted plants were distributed among the 
children of the Sunday-school at the festival 
service. The Knights Templars attended 
the'service in the morning in a body. Short 
sermons were given appropriate to the occa- 

_sion at both morning and evening services, 
‘and special music was given by the chorus. 
The society has just paid $900 on the debt 
to the Loan Fund, the first of ten payments 
to be made yearly that will put this beautiful 
church out of debt. 


DorcuEstEeR, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles W. Casson: The annual 
meeting, held April 8, revealed a prosperous 
and promising condition. It was preceded 
by a supper, to which 150 sat down. ‘The 
reports from the various societies showed a 
financial balance in each case, and a record 
of ‘good work. ‘The Women’s Alliance, 


secretary and treas- | 
board of di-| 


president, | 
first vice-president, | 


The | 


Jamaica PrLain, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D.: 
Four vesper services have been held during 
March with short addresses by Dr. Dole on 
Four Noble Lives: “A Great Philanthro- 
pist,” ‘‘The Woman who helped free the 
Slaves,’’ ‘An Incorruptible Judge,” and “‘An 
Italian Statesman.” There was special 
music at each service. 


New Yor«k Crry.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, D.D., Litt.D., and 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes: On Sunday, 
April 14, the first of the new memorial — 
windows was unveiled and formally dedi- 
cated. This window is the gift of Mrs. 
William Loomis, in memory of her husband. — 
Mr. Holmes preached on the general subject 


The Sunday-school 
is particularly successful, with more than half 
its members boys, a competent teaching 


composed solely of men. ‘The church treas- 
urer’s report showed an excellent standing, 
with a balance of almost $100. In view of 
the heavy losses by death suffered during the 
year, this was an admirable showing. The 
confidence of the parish in the leadership of 
the minister was shown by the action taken 
increasing his salary $200. The first step 
toward the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the society in May, 1913, was 
taken by the appointment of a committee to 
plan for that event. Throughout the meet- 
ing the most cordial good-will and enthusiastic 


Crockery and Glass 
FOR SUMMER HOMES 


McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Chamber Sets for the bungalow or 
camp, decorated in plain colors; 10-piece 
sets, $2.10; with slop jar, $3.60. 

Old-Fashioned Chamber Sets in 
flown blue, quaint pattern, like cut, at $5.50 — 
for 10-piece set, and same with slop jar at 
$9.25, suitable for the best summer homes. 

White and Gold Chamber Sets at 
=) $3.10 for set of 10 pieces, and $5.40 with 
slop jar. 

Marked=Down Chamber Sets, 25% 
from former price, to close out and make 
room for new wares. Various patterns, one 
or two sets of a kind. 

Bungalow Dinner Ware, in sets or parts of sets, decorated in old- 
fashioned patterns, very effective and stylish for summer use, and at low 
values; also low values in decorated dinner sets adapted to seashore and 
mountain homes, from $8.75 per set upwards. 

In the Glass Department, 2d floor, will be seen extensive lines from 
the low cost pressed ware, through the etched, up to the crystal cut designs; 
plain 14-pint water tumblers at 33¢. per dozen and upwards. 

Wedding Gifts. Visitors will find in our glass department, our third 
floor, also on the main floor, attractive items suitable for wedding and 
complimentary gifts. All values. 

Everything in Earthenware, China and Glassware pertaining to the home, 
and in attractive varieties, from the low cost, through the medium, up to the 
costly grades. 

One price, marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold on equal 
ware, if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


33 Franklin Street, cor. Hawley, Boston — 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 


Fp ee ee 


depicts ‘Christ before Pilate.”’ 


suggested oy the series of windows, with 
special reference to this window which 
On April 
21, the second of the memorial windows, the 
gift of Mrs. M. S. Simpson, in memory of 
her son, will be unveiled and dedicated. 
The service and sermon on this day also 
will be devoted to the subject suggested by 
this window, which depicts ‘“‘Moses before 
Phara 


SALEM, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward D. Johnson: Nearly 
a hundred were seated together at the supper 
which preceded the annual meeting April 
11. The loyalty and interest which the 
members of the church showed during the 
year were again manifested at this pleasant 
social gathering. At the meeting which 
followed, trustees for three years and other 
officers for the year were chosen, and com- 
mittees appointed, on Benevolent Action, on 
Fellowship, on Hospitality, and committees 
for the Sunday-school, for entertainments, 
and on decorations. The reports of the 
Alliance and of the Guild were particularly 
satisfactory and encouraging. Another year 
opens for this ancient church with every 
promise of increasing usefulness. 


WattHaM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: Ideal weather 
for Easter made possible an attendance of 
nearly three hundred. A beautiful musical 
programme was followed by a brief address 
on “The Message of Easter’ and the recep- 
tion of four members into the church, making 
54 accessions for the year. The annual meet- 
ing was held on the evening of April 9, and it 
was a large and representative gathering. 
The treasurer’s report indicated a prosperous 
condition and no debt. The Women’s Alli- 
ance reported a prosperous year. ‘The Unity 
Club, organized early in the year, reported a 
membership of 40 and well-attended Sunday 
evening meetings. Five Vesper Services 
have been held during the winter with an av- 
erage attendance of 201. The Parish Com- 
mittee recommended a substantial increase 
in the minister’s salary which was unani- 
mously adopted. A social survey made of 
the parish last fall shows that the church is 
doing a large amount of constructive, phil- 
anthropic work in the city. The annual 
meeting authorized a permanent social ser- 
vice committee to co-ordinate all work of this 
character. 


WayLanp, Mass.—The First Parish: Rev. 
Alfred D. K. Shurtleff was installed minister 
on Sunday afternoon, April 14. The fol- 
lowing order of service was carried out: 
invocation, Rev. Alfred W. Birks of Natick; 
Scripture reading, Rev. Ida C. Hultin of 
Sudbury; prayer of installation, Rev. Charles 
F. Russell; sermon, Rev. W. H. Ramsay 
of Wellesley Hills; charge to minister and 
people, Rev. Seth C. Beach, D.D., the former 
pastor of the church; welcome to Wayland, 


Rev. Sidney Crawford of the Orthodox 
Congregational Church of Wayland. A 


hymn of installation was written for the 
occasion by Rev. Ernest W. Shurtleff. The 
musical programme was unusually fine. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


yee acknowledged AS, a Ke aitae eat nee spd $4,079.57 
, Mass., Sunda: “school. 1152! A 8 

Wil n, Nu, ‘Libe Christian Sun- , 

* day dc Rts EE TS II.50 


15.00 


The Christian Register 


April 1. Hackensack, N.J., Sunday-school .,... $8.41 
1. Winthrop, Mass., "Sunday-school ere. 5.00 
2. Danvers, Mass., Sunday- BCHOOL oc eccs 5.00 
2. Somerville, Mass., First Church and 
UMAR oe. 2ia vce ses ees 38.00 

2. se Henrietta C. Ellery, Newport, 
BES ds vices reese trnea css 2.00 
2. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 4.00 
2. Dunkirk, N.Y., Sunday-school Futons 5.00 
cy Neponset, Mass., Unity Sunday-school . 10.00 
4. Lincoln, Neb., Sunday-school ........ 8.00 
4. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
4. Edgar Huidekoper, Meadville, Pa. .... 10.00 

5. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish Alli- 
ee SS eee 20.00 
5. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish ...... 25.00 
5. Streator, Ill., Sunday-school ......... 1.00 
5. Hood River, Ore., Sunday-school ..... 3.00 
6. Plymouth, Mass.., ” Sunday- school ..... 10.00 
6. Medford, Mass., First Parish ........ 15.00 
8. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school ... 21.00 
9. Syracuse, N.Y., NTEE cage. . 2: 25.00 
9. Henry G. Manville, Nashua, N.H. .. 1.00 
ee eS eo eee 5.00 
10. New York City, Church of the Messiah . 50.00 
to. Lynn, Mass., Alliance ............... 10.00 
10. Dover, N.H., Church ..... : 3.00 
to. Green Harbor, Mass., Sunday -school .. 3.00 
10. Chattanooga, Tenn., "Sunday- school 3.00 

to. Miss Annie W. Cumings, Brookline, 
MGSS mrss rer creer rere rene 2.00 
11. Santa Ana, Cal., Sunday-school ... 5.00 
11. Miss Ella H. Jones, Vernon, N.Y. 10.00 
11. James P. Tolman, Boston . ae 2.00 
11. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday -school ...... 10.00 
11. Henry D. Sha: e, Providence, R.I. .. 100,00 
12. West Newton, Mass., Sunday-school . 100.00 
12. Franklin, N.H., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 
12. Milton, Mass., First Parish .......... 43-66 
13. Fresno, Cal., Sunday-school a 6.00 
13. Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
$5,605.14 


Joun H. Epwarps, 7Jreasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ..................45. $25,004.04 
April 1. Society in San Diego, Cal. .......... 50.00 
ee hs Oe yi 16,00 


1. Channing Church, Newton, Mass., 


Branch Women’s National Alliance. 5.00 
Society in North Easton, Mass. ..... 726.00 
Pn SORT TGLiawss........- 1.00 
First Parish, in Dorchester, Mass..... 1,250.00 

. Society in Redlands, Cal., additional . . 6.00 
. Society in Westwood, Anas *). . 0b .we. 20,00 


Friend 
Society in Highland Springs, Va. .... 
. Society in Derby, Conn............. 
. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. ......... 276.51 
. Society in Taunton, Mass........... 
. Society in Yonkers, N.Y 


I. 
I 
I. 
2 
2 
2. 
3. 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
ROU Soa ales aPictt=i> 0 s.n 5 ee nace 1,500.00 
5. Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge, 
a a ee ee cee 5.00 
5. Society in Denver, Col.............. 70.31 
6. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio .. 5.00 
8. Society in Milford, N.H. ........... 25.00 
8. First Church, San Francisco, Cal. .... 480,00 
8. Society in Melrose, Mass. .......... 25.00 
8. Society in Kansas City, Mo. ........ 10.00 
g. Society in Plymouth, mee. . ee 150.00 
9. Society in Leominster, RMR Sse 145.00 
9. Spring Garden Church, Philadeiphia, 
PES ere oN Sema s cote ee ce ee 5.00 
9. Society in Ottawa, Can. ............ 10,00 
g. “An Ottawa Friend” 0000000000000! 10.00 
9. Society in Ware, Mass., additional . 10.00 
ro. Society in Youngstown, QUID gers «isis 34.00 
ro. Society in Jacksonville, Fla. ........ 55.00 
ro. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
POEM ia cre Wei wales ix te dialed ats alata «:'3)»)< 555.00 
to. Society in Schenectady, N.Y. ....... 5.00 
ro. Society in Attleboro, Mass. ......... 25.00 
ro. Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass. . 5.00 
to. Society in Lancaster, Pa. ........... 25.00 
ro. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn........ 25.00 
11. Society in Elizabeth, N.J. .......... 10.00 
11. Society in Wichita, Kan. ........... 7.50 
11. Society in Montclair, RE pans 6 55.20 
tr. Society in Belfast, Me. .........+.4+ 77.15 
11. Society in Colorado Springs, Col. 35.00 
11. Sunday-school, Hawes Society, South 
Boston; Mass..i. . vat ious: Gohas 8.40 
11. Society in New Orleans, La. ........ 52.80 


. Society in Holyoke, Mass., additional . 
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April 12, Society in Geneseo, Ill. ,...........- $60.00 
12, Society in Gardner, MASH, o's slp pee viese 14.50 
13. Society in Carlisle, ‘Masai i 584 Woe. 8.00 
13. Western Unitarian Conference ...... 5.00 
13. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal........ 190.40 
13. Mrs. Mary R. Brownell, Bridge- 

waster, Mane 5 iaeciac a ctieite cue tara 1.00 
13. Society in Sandwich, Mass. ......... 32.50 
13. Society in Walpole, Mass. +a SRE? 24,00 
13. Associate Members ........0+0++0 5.50 
$31,607.53 
GEORGE Hu‘tTcHINSON, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Tuckerman School. 


Mr. E. L,, Curran of the Boston Newsboys’ 
Club, in speaking on Thursday, April 11, of 
the Playground and Citizenship, said that 
the subject is not always viewed rightly. 
Many emphasize play too much and do not 
give it its proper proportion. They over- 
estimate it. Play is not a panacea, but it 
is an important and valuable factor in human 
development, and should be regarded: as a 
preparation for work. 

Mr. Edwin F. Kimball, master of the Gil- 
bert Stuart School, Dorchester, will speak 
on April 18, of the School Playground 
and Character Building. Mr. Kimball’s 
wide experience with children and young 
people insures a valuable lecture. 

On April 25 Mr. Joseph Lee of the Boston 
School Board will give an addréss on “‘ Play 
as Medicine.” Many should hear the opin- 
ions of Mr. Lee, who has given much time 
to the study of play. 

The Saturday morning hours are given to 
discussion of Sunday-school questions, to 
story-telling, and to demonstration lessons, 
Miss Kate L. Brown will speak at 10.30 on 
Saturday, April 20. Miss Brown is a well- 
known student and teacher of little children 
as well as author of essays and stories. Her 
address, ‘‘ The Soul of a Child,” will be par- 
ticularly helpful to either day or Sunday- 
school teachers, who have to do with little 
children. ‘These lessons are open to the 
public. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
py cog temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


chil 
Children cared eat in private families in close relations 
with the central office, 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Region, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
ear the Mission reached 833 children, 
me of children in charge increased tp 
Total expense increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11 
Bequests and donations from adults ah needed te 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SgcRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Heatly, a e 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston as Mrs. F i 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske George W. Fox, 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
abeth L. Tuttle. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 


THE LARGEST 
REFRIGERATOR FACTOR 
IN a. 


of Be Ae quarried stone almost ice cold. 


MILLION HOMES 


ORL Meuntain.. 


**STONE WHITE”? provision chamber is walled with massive 


as easily as a china tea cup, Every interior part removable. - of 
Beautiful Catalogue Sent Promptly on Request. bide — MAINE 

MFG.Co. 

NASHUA, N.H. 


| “REFRIGERATORS — 


THE CHEST 


slabs 
Joined as tight as an aquarium, and cleaned 


Pleasantries, 


In Rudyard 
he wrote,— 


Kipling’s “Last Chanty”’ 


“Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band | 
were we.”’ 


McTavish: ‘‘I want sixpenny worth of 


strychnine.” Chemist (with professional | 
caution): “What do you want it for?’ | 
McTavish (snatching at the opportunity): 
“‘Fourpence.’’—Penny Illustrated 


Harry’s mother had given him an apple | 
and told him to peel it before he ate it. Re-| 
turning to the room after a few moments’ 
absence, and seeing no peeling, she asked: 
“Did you peel your apple, Harry?”’ ‘“‘Yes,”’ 
answered Harry. ‘‘What did you do with 
the peelings?’ ‘‘Ate them.” 


Citizens Jones and Brown disagreed as to | 
the eloquence of ex-Senator Beveridge. Said 
Jones: ‘‘He was one of the most eloquent | 
men in Congress. You should have heard 
him speak.”’ ‘I did hear him: I listened to 
him two hours one afternoon,”’ ‘‘ What was | 
he talking about?” ‘I don’t know: he} 
didn’t say.’’—Current Literature 


The accurate definition of theological 
terms is always a matter of difficulty, but 
it was surmounted by a witness in London. 
After the defendant had described himself as 


an agnostic, a subsequent witness referred | 


to him as an atheist. The magistrate in- 
quired what the difference was. Replied 
the witness, ‘‘Agnostics wear top hats, but 
atheists wear caps.”’ 


The editor of an enterprising journal in a | 


mining town called the day after the wedding. 
The bride’s mother met him at the door. 
“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Brown,’ smiled the 
editor. ‘I have called to get some of the 
details of the wedding.” ‘Oh, 
That’s too bad!” replied the matron in dis- 
may. “They’re all gone. You ought to 
have come last night. 
scrap!"’—The Continent. 


William D. Howells says that he once | 
argued with his wife about the proper use of a | 


certain word: “To end the matter, I took 
the dictionary and looked it up. ‘Ah,’ I 
said, ‘here it is, with just the usage I em- 
ployed,’ and I read the justifying quotation 
aloud. ‘Who wrote that?’ she wished to 
know. Again I studied the printed page. 
‘Why, it says “Howells.”’ ‘Oh,’ an- 
swered my wife, with triumphant scorn, ‘he’s 
no authority!’” 

Senator Bourne was talking about a con- 
firmed office-seeker. ‘‘His little son,’ said 
Senator Bourne, “‘looked up from his history 
lesson one night and said to his mother, 
‘Mother, if anything should happen to the 
King of England, who would be king?’ ‘The 
Prince of Wales.’ ‘If the Prince of Wales 
should die, who would be king then?’ The 
mother hesitated. She didn’t really know. 
Then the boy interrupted her. ‘Well,’ he 
said with a sigh, ‘anyhow, I hope father won’t 
try for it.’”’ 


«The Christian Register has received the 
following ‘Open Letter to an Alliterative 
Liberal Clergyman” :— 
~My perennially pleasant pastor,—Have you 
a broad, beautiful basis for beneficent belief? 
Can~ Christianity, curiously considered, con- 
front careful inquiry? Why such sedulous 
sequences of somewhat similar syllables? 
Feel freer, my fearfully felicitous friend. 
Think thick thoughts and throw them forth. 
Let words work your will. Be Lord of lan- 
guage; prune it, peel it, forget it. Enough 
stuff! no more of rough, tough bluff! 
5 Farewell from 

FRIENDLY FELLOW. 


& 


pshaw! | 


They ate up every | 


The Christian Register 


SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
ASH BARREL 


Sk 
STE CHEN: —— 


RAGE Rae Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. Send 
for circular, C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 


Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy ° 


Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


\**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


|For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KrmBa.t, Principal. 


woe, PEABODY & CO 


(24) [APRIL 18 


115 DBVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL 


ff 


Investment Securities 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


CORRESPONDENTS OF D 
LONDON ‘ 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo — 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi. 
dential villages. Instructors able, ——— a 
Thorough p; tion for college. ‘nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
ull. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, wa. — 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. | 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Cer 
leges. Free Tuition to ten students. G: n. 

‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THroporEe 
PaRKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, | 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rey.SAMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pi 
It is designed especially for teaching sad oraeiok ir } 
Professor Archibald T, Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, on 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount IDA 
Scnoot, GrorcE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


The Bruwne & Nichols School #98 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. ’ 
George H. Browne, A.M.,)\., . , 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: : 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. ~ 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. _ 


